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Looxine OVER THE 
PRINTER’S SHOULDER 
WE SEE.... 


e@ What kind of a system of 
physical education do you have 
in your school? If you doubt the 
value of such training in second- 
ary schools it will profit you to 
study the results of an interest- 
ing investigation conducted at the 
university, and described on 
pp. 400-402. 


e@ Much has been said about cur- 
riculum changes being tried the 
nation over, yet few Leow what 
is being done in this line in 
Wisconsin. The experiment bein 
tried out at Wisconsin Hig 
school, Madison, is well described 
by Princ. H. H. Ryan, on 
pp. 406-407. 


‘ 


e@ Have you ever thought ‘‘How 
come free public education®’ 
The answer to your question, as 
far as Wisconsin is concerned is 
found on pp. 410-11. 
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A eee a recent public committee hearing 
the question was asked: What can be done 
to get school costs down? A query of that sort 
ignores the fact that school costs have done 
nothing but come down the past few years. It 
on ee is oblivious to retrench- 
eo ments and loss:of school 
Be Known support which have left a 
scar on many schools. It, in short, rejects the 
public records. What else, than force of habit, 
can give utterance to it? 


To those seeking enlightenment on costs, we 
recommend an examination of ‘Educational 
Trends in Wisconsin” (recently released by the 
Association) and “Educational Costs in Wis- 
consin,” just off the press and in the hands of 
administrators for distribution. The latter is 
based largely upon statistics of the Wisconsin 
Tax Commission and proves again that educa- 
tional costs have decreased sharply during the 
period of mounting enrolments. These bulletins 
are full of facts on costs and indicate that in 
comparison to other governmental functions, 
the revenue allotments to education have been 
modest, indeed. 

Read the bulletins and materials issued by 
the Association, thereby equipping yourself to 
deflate the plethora of high education costs 
with which many are obsessed. 


Al THE close of the year it may be in order 
to present a brief review of the condition 
of education from the national point of view. 
Expenditures for schools in 1933-34 have 
been estimated at $1,753,300,000, a reduction 
of nearly $200,000,000 below the previous year 
and a drop of a half billion dollars below five 
years ago. This, coupled with the fact that there 
ii tliat it are 675,000 more children 
: enrolled, has reduced the 
the Nation cost per child from $90.22 
to $66.53 for the year just ending. 
In January 1934, about 770 schools were 
closed with no educational provisions for 
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175,000 children. Tuition charges permitted 
some children to attend schools otherwise 
closed. As of April teachers’ salary arrears were 
$55,000,000 and outstanding district warrants 
approximated $48,000,000. 

Curtailment of curricula, larger classes, etc., 
threw about 40,000 teachers out of work. Col- 
leges, also, felt the economic impingement and 
during the past two years 5700 staff members 
were released. At least one in four teachers is 
receiving annual wages of less than $750 and 
85,000 less than $450. 

Revenues are declining in all but a few 
states. More than three-fourths of the state su- 
perintendents of public instruction believe that 
emergency federal aid will be needed in 
1934-35 merely to keep schools open for a 
normal term and operating on a reasonably 
satisfactory basis. 

Americanization programs have been stopped 
or curtailed in 35 per cent of American cities, 
and one-fifth of them have closed or restricted 
kindergartens. 






P ipenid is the date of our state primary elec- 
tion. All should exercise the suffrage, not 
as a privilege but as a duty. Many issues, some 
clear-cut, others more or less hazy, will con- 
front the electorate. As far as education is con- 
cerned there is no shadowy borderland. The 
plight of our schools and how they got that 


way are plain. The remedy 
mi for the situation is just as 
ighteen 


plain. Palliatives and _patch- 
work will only aggravate matters. During re- 
cent years the schools have stood by patiently 
while business, prostrate through its own mis- 
direction and greed, has been bolstered up by a 
generous government. Isn’t it time the children 
received consideration? 

A fundamental reconstruction of school sup- 
port systems is overdue. Teachers and those 
who believe in education at public expense 
should find out before election where aspirants 
to office stand. 
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"Remember The Lowly Banana ~ 


°.  * 
oe evervu one that leaves the bunch gels skinned ! 





T. day of the ‘lone wolf” is past. Organ- 
ized effort has made shorn Samsons of in- 
dividualists. At this moment a desperado is ter- 
rorizing northern Wisconsin. When you read 
this he may be dead or tied to the law because 
a social force is lined up against him. The 
corollary is crude but . . . you'll get farthest by 
sticking with the bunch. In this case the 
“bunch” consists of some 18,000 teachers 
speaking through the state association. 

Since our modest beginning in 1853 the or- 
ganization has grown in strength and scope. 
Provincialism and factionalism have never crept 
in to destroy the effectiveness of our educational 
program. Through mutual cooperation in sup- 
port of the Wisconsin Teachers Association you 
and your predecessors have helped to secure 
such educational advantages as a minimum sal- 
ary law, a retirement system, raised standards 
of teaching, and many other advances which 
have helped to give our profession both dignity 
and prestige. The secretary’s office is an all- 
year service bureau and clearing house. 

During the past few years the importance of 
a professional organization such as the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association has become more evi- 
dent than ever before. From all quarters edu- 
cation has been attacked, in many cases by in- 
dividuals or groups who shroud their own sel- 
fish motives under the guise of public good. 
Teachers as individuals or as small groups are 
helpless before such attacks, and their only hope 
for a forceful, aggressive defense of education 
is in a state organization. 

Possibly you have not come in contact with 
all of the phases of our educational program 
of the past year. We have maintained a state- 
wide speakers bureau, manned by capable speak- 
ers who interpreted the schools to the people 
of the state; we have established splendid con- 
tacts with parents through the Parent-Teacher 
field and through state-wide distribution of a 
monthly folder, “Wisconsin Schools’ ; we have 
maintained an effective research department, 
headed by an experienced statistician, for the 
purpose of compiling facts pertaining to educa- 
tion; and the association has taken the lead in 
promoting a ‘Program for the Reconstruction 
of Education in Wisconsin,” the adoption of 
which would permit our schools to operate on a 
sounder basis, for the greater good of the state. 
These are but a few of our many activities. 


* “Ted” Martin, N. E. A. 


Next year presents problems which demand 
attention. It is a legislative year, and without a 
doubt many educational measures will be pre- 
sented for consideration. In order to help save 
educational standards in the state our associa- 
tion needs your continued support . . . so, when 
the enrollment officer approaches you for re- 
newed membership in the W. T. A. next fall 
remember: YOU NEED US AND WE NEED 
YOU, SO LET’S GET TOGETHER. 


Fellow Teachers--- 


At THE present moment, more so than at 
any other time in our country’s life, is it 
imminent that our schools should at least try to 
keep abreast with a changing world. The threats 
to maim the school program, which was built 
up through years of study, to function effectively 
in a democracy, were not merely gestures. The 
disruptions already in effect are alarming be- 
cause they affect materially the proper develop- 
ment of youth. Teachers, and all other friends 
of education, must, therefore, oppose firmly and 
resolutely all forces of whatever nature that 
might tend to curtail healthy social growth. To 
this task they must be ready to lend a part of 
their material strength; for the welfare of our 
youth should ever stand above all other con- 
siderations. 

Because they are entrusted with the care and 
wholesome development of the children of our 
nation, teachers must be alive to needs of the 
day. People at large are not inimical to the 
general purposes of our schools. They are, how- 
ever, divided on specific functions. It is not 
sufficient to strive for leadership alone. We 
must be ready to recognize an equally impor- 
tant ‘‘followership.” 

Occasionally we learn that it is not easy for 
a beginner in the teaching profession to recog- 
nize fully the true meaning of the profession 
of teaching. How can a professional spirit be 
developed? By reading educational journals 
and up-to-date books on teaching; by attending 
educational meetings; by affiliating one’s self 
with local, state, and national organizations; by 
following the directions of those delegated with 
educational leadership,—all of these are signifi- 
cant factors in the development of a live pro- 
fessional spirit. Let us resolve to share cheer- 
fully in its upkeep. 

C. G. Stangel, 


President of the W. T. A. 
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A Pilgrimage To 
The Nation's Capital 





§ lar seventy-second annual convention of the 
National Education Association will meet 
in Washington June 30 to July 6. Educators 
from near and far will bring to a focus at this 
meeting the dynamic spirit generated by the 
profession through its collective endeavor. To 
be a part of this great convention will be a 
lifelong memory. To carry back the spirit of 
teaching triumphant over deprivation, difficulty, 
almost disaster, to feel the tide turning to a 
greater appreciation for the devotion, loyalty 
and sacrifice of our teachers will give courage 
to carry on. The difficulties of the new era will 
be lightened by the undaunted optimism that 
carried us triumphantly through the dark day. 

Come to Washington! Help in the interpre- 
tation of wider horizons through deeper under- 
standing. Help to lift the profession in loyalty 
and service. Help to unify it through greater 
cooperative endeavor. The experience will be 
satisfying and stimulating. The possibility of 
lifting the coming generation to see its own 
widened horizon, to help it understand the part 
it must play in preparation for responsive and 
responsible service is within the zone of our 
cumulative power “‘to lift the nation up to its 
colors.”’ It is our supreme moment. 

The program is planned to help us minister 
to our own professional needs, to defend our 
profession from those who would exploit it 
or condemn it by narrow criticism, and to ac- 
_ greater wisdom to the end that our uni- 

ed strength may blaze new trails for educa- 
tion. Let us gain greater victories in technics, 
ethics, welfare, retirement and greater recogni- 
tion for services well planned and finished. 
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Jessie Gray 


President, National Education Association 








That, too, is within the zone of our collective 
endeavor and loyalty. 

The Washington convention will inspire us 
during the vesper service of the Cathedral 
Great Choir. It will renew our dedication to 
service at Mt. Vernon. It will emphasize happi- 
ness of service in the musical programs of the 
Army, the Marine and other service bands. 
Messages from speakers of world renown will 
increase our enthusiasm. We shall hear Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd from the Antarctic, New- 
ton D. Baker, Robert M. Hutchins, Daniel Pol- 
ing. President Roosevelt, we hope will broad- 
cast in our presence on July 4. Vision and 
guidance for us to pass on! Then there will be 
the great gift of renewed friendships, revitaliz- 
ing our whole profession. The great power 
generated within our own group will be the 
measure of education’s success in the new era. 
Teachers of Wisconsin, come to the Washing- 
ton convention. 











view of the Capitol, taken from 
Union Station. 


As one arrives... 
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The Program Necessary 
To Reconstruct Education 


Phe last legislature changed the order in 
which local treasurers distribute taxes col- 
lected for local governmental and educational 
services. At the present time, and until Octo- 
ber 1935, section 74.15 governs local treasurers 
in this manner: “Out of the taxes collected the 
treasurer shall first pay the state tax to the 
county treasurer, then the equalization tax levied 
by the county for school ay ng and shall 
then set aside all sums of money levied for 
school taxes, then moneys levied for the pay- 
ment of judgments, then all sums raised as spe- 
cial taxes in the order in which they are levied, 
then taxes for the payment of principal and in- 
terest on the public debt, then taxes for bridge 
purposes, then for fire purposes, then for streets 
and other public improvements, and _ lastly 
county taxes. Delinquent returns shall be made 
to the county treasurer in all respects as re- 
quired by the statutes, and thereafter such pro- 
ceedings shall be had with reference to the de- 
linquent taxes so returned as are provided for in 
case of delinquent returns from towns.” This 
law was a recognition of the fact that education 
is a primary function of the state and that 
money levied for educational purposes should 
have prior claim. 

A change in this method of apportionment 
of taxes collected by local treasurers was 
brought about by the passage of Chapter 426, 
Laws of 1933, commonly referred to as the 
semi-annual tax law. The new statute repeals 
section 74.15, but as above stated, it does not 
become effective until October 1935. Under the 
semi-annual tax law general property taxes may 
be paid in two instalments. The first instalment 
must be paid to local treasurers on or before 
January 31. Collections on the 1935 and 1936 
tax rolls require the first instalment to be 60% 
of the total tax levied. “Out of the general 
property taxes collected the town, city or vil- 
lage treasurer shall on or before the first Mon- 
day in March, first set aside and pay over to 
the county treasurer the full amount due on 
state trust fund loans of every character levied 
on the property in such town, city or village. 
The town, city or village treasurer shall then 
pay to each school district treasurer such pro- 
portions of the school levy of such district as 
the balance of the general property taxes col- 
lected in such town, city or village bears to the 
total general property tax levy therein for all 
purposes included in the tax roll, exclusive of 
levies for state trust fund loans, and shall pay 


Distribution of School Taxes 
Changed 
Priority of Funds Altered | 


to the county treasurer a like proportion of the 
state taxes, state special charges, county school 
tax, other county taxes and county special 


charges and shall retain in his hands a similar . 


proportion for the town, city or village. From 
the amount so retained, the treasurer shall first 
set aside amounts levied for the payment of 
judgments, then amounts levied for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest on the public 
debt, and the remainder of the amount so re- 
tained shall be applied to the payment of all 
other lawful orders upon the town, city or vil- 
lage treasury.” 

The second instalment of real estate taxes 
becomes due on July 31 and during the first 
year that the law operates it may be assumed 
that about 40% of the taxes will be paid then. 
Taxes collected in July are paid to the county 
treasurer. He shall first settle with the state and 
local treasurers for all collections on delinquent 
and postponed taxes and special assessments 
made by him up to and including the last day 
of June. He shall set aside and pay to the state 
treasurer the balance due on state taxes and 
state special charges levied on such town, city 
or village. Next he shall set aside and pay the 
balance due on the county school tax levied on 
each town, city or village which was not paid 
during the March tax settlement. After the 
prior claims on tax money have been paid by 
the county treasurer he shall turn the balance 
over to local treasurers. Out of money received 
from the county treasurer in August, the town, 
city or village treasurer shall first set aside and 
pay over to school district treasurers the bal- 
ance due on school district levies. 

It may be stated at this point that the 1937 
and 1938 tax rolls will be collected in the pro- 
portions of 55% and 45% as between the first 
and second instalments. Beginning with the 
1939 tax roll and thereafter each instalment 
will be 50%. All taxes may be paid in Janu- 
ary, the provision for paying in two instalments 
being an optional one. Just exactly what this 
will do for school districts is difficult to pre- 
dict because conditions vary. That it will work 
a hardship on districts where tax delinquency is 
heavy seems to be the thought of those who 
have analyzed it for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing how the law will operate locally. The phase 
of the semi-annual tax law affecting school 
funds was bitterly contested by a group in the 
legislature on the grounds that it bore down 
heavily on the schools in their areas. 
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Are The Essentials in Physical 
Education Acquired in High School? 


Blanche M. Trilling 


Director of Physical Education 
For Women, Univ. of Wis. 








°F dele are high school students getting 
from the physical education which is 
provided for them? Are those who have had 
no physical education in high school less fit 
for living than those who have had guidance 
in motor coordination, and are those who have 
had two years of physical education less well 
prepared than those who attended a school in 
which work was required through the four 
years? Some of the information gathered in the 
fall of 1933 from the entering freshmen women 
at the University of Wisconsin gives partial 
answers to these questions. 

What is the purpose of physical education ; 
what abilities may we expect in the boy or girl 
who has had proper training? Surely one out- 
come should be the ability to control his or her 
body, to execute with a fair degree of skill the 
movements which are likely to be a part of the 
average life. Such control means that physical 
tasks will be accomplished fairly efficiently and 
will therefore be less fatiguing than if the in- 
dividual is awkward in performance; they will 
mean a certain amount of confidence in situa- 
tions where physical skill is required, and they 
should mean a greater degree of organic vital- 
ity since the exercise necessary to develop 
strength and skill of voluntary muscles has ex- 
ercised and-strengthened the vital organs. 

When does the individual have the ability 
to control his body? The women’s department 
at the University has said that when a variety 
of activities can be performed without awk- 
ward movement, the individual may be said to 
have good motor control. It was decided previ- 
ous to September 1933 that each entering fresh- 
man should be given an examination in certain 
specific motor skills. Striking, throwing, jump- 
ing for distance and for height, catching a ball, 
running, walking, and standing in a well bal- 
anced position were selected as a fair sampling 
of the motor coordinations which are common 
to the life of today. The individual who could 
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perform these activities fairly well would be 
able to meet fairly well all the motor situations 
which she would be likely to encounter. 

How much force should one have in strik- 
ing; how far should one throw or jump when 
one is ‘fairly skillful’? Standards of that type 
were not available and it was, therefore, de- 
cided that “fairly efficient’’ should be judged 
subjectively. Two instructors in the department 
would observe a girl as she manipulated her 
body in striking or throwing; two others would 
observe her as she jumped; etc. The instructors 
would pay no attention to the force of the 
blow, the distance of the throw or the jump, 
or the speed of the run. They would—without 
consulting each other—rate the girl as Supe- 
rior, Average, or Poor in pene in the 
activity which they observed. 

At the same time, major students in the de- 
partment of — education took objective 
recordings of each execution. Striking was 
measured in pounds, the distance of the throw 
in feet, the jumps in feet or inches, catching 
in number of successes, running and walking in 
seconds. (The ability to stand well has not 
been measured in an objective way at the uni- 
versity and is not included in the remainder of 
the discussion.) The scores made in each ac- 
tivity were graded in percentile rankings and 
these rankings were then compared with the 
subjective rating given by the instructors. It 
was found that the agreement between these 
objective scores and the subjective rankings of 
any one instructor is as good or better than the 
agreement between the subjective rankings of 
any two instructors. We may then use the ob- 
jective scores in place of the subjective with 
the understanding that they represent ease of 
body movement as well as achievement. A per- 
centile ranking of 1 or 2 is equivalent to a 
“superior” subjective rating; 3 or 4 is between 
superior and average; 5 and 6 may be con- 
i aa average and 7 or 8 bordering between 
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average and poor, and 9 or 10 as poor per- 
formance. 

Each student was asked to fill out a ques- 
tionnaire which gave information on the 
amount and the kind of training which she 
had had. This made it possible to classify stu- 
dents into the following divisions: those who 
had been excused from all work in physical 
education in high school, those who had had 
no training, those who had had one year or 
less, those who had had two years, those who 
had had three years, and those who had had 
four. 

The following chart shows the median scores 
for each of these groups. 


The Medians of each group 


Excused 0 Ytolyr. 2yr. 3yr. 4yr. 


10 


or NOR OP 
4... ee 


The chart is self-explanatory and indicates 
that high school physical education does de- 


velop general motor control. The higher de- 


gree of skill shown by the median for those 
who have had three years of required work 
might be explained by the size “a the group, 
it represents only 16 students, and would not 
necessarily be representative of the three year 
requirement schools. The groups who were ex- 
cused and those who have had one year or less 
number only twelve each and the same criti- 
cism of those medians could be made. 








Right over the “pan”... 


Bodily co-ordination can only be well developed 
through athletic endeavor. 











However, the medians give us only a gen- 
eral picture and more details may be supplied 
by distribution curves. They tell the same story 
which is told by the chart and since three of 
the groups represent a small number of fresh- 
men women, the curves for those who have had 
a one year requirement and for those who have 
had a three-year requirement are omitted. While 
the number of those who were excused from 
physical education is equally small, the curve 
is given because it is like none of the others; 
it is limited to one section of the graph and 
every other curve spreads through the ten per- 
centile divisions. 


Curves A-B Distribution Curve . . . 
_--- Excused Excused or No Require- 
—— No Requirement ments. 


fo 


Curve A shows that of the students who are 
excused from physical education, there is not 
one who has average control of her body. Evi- 
dently schools are not able to care for the 
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“physical subnormal’”. It is possible through 
less vigorous activities to develop skills of the 
type which were measured (with the exception 
of running—and it should be remembered that 
students had had medical examinations before 
the tests were given and those who could not 
take full work were not permitted to take the 
running test. Weakness in that event does not 
influence the rating given the girl.) Such de- 
velopment and gain in control would be valu- 
able to the student who is physically inferior, 
but like all special cases, the necessary provi- 
sion for such training is expensive. 

Curve B indicates that about fifty per cent 
of the pupils who have had no work in phys- 
ical education in high school acquire average 
or good motor control through other experi- 
ences. However, (as shown by the complete 
set of curves) a smaller percentage of this 
group is “‘superior’” than is the case when the 
high school has required either one, two, three, 
or four years of work. 


Curves C-D 
---- 2 yrs. Requirement 
—— 4 yrs. Requirement 


Distribution Curve .. . 2 
and 4 Yrs, of Phys. Ed. 





t 2 5 o 7 


Motor Skills in Percentiles 


Curves C and D show that girls who have 
had four years of physical education are more 
skillful than those who have had two years. It 
is interesting to note that of the group who 
have had four years of work, about twenty-five 





per cent are found in the four poorest per- 
centiles; and of the group who have had two 
years of work, thirty-six per cent are in the 
poor division. That should be of interest to 
school executives and to teachers of physical 
education. One fourth of the girls who have 
had four years of work and more than one 
third of those who have had two years of work 
do not have the ability to use their bodies ef- 
ficiently in common activities. Why? Is it lack 
of equipment, poor teaching, can a girl remain 
in class and yet acquire no skill; is there lack 
of support from the school executives when 
the instructor attempts to fail a girl or is it pos- 
sible that the school schedule is such that a girl 
may repeat a course over and over without de- 
veloping a variety of skills? If these measures 
represented objective S papier ratings only, we 
might expect to find a certain proportion of 
students in the lower divisions, but they also 
mean that the girl is awkward when she moves. 
We might with reason expect lack of awkward- 
ness (if not ease and grace) in those students 
who have had sufficient work in high school, 


Better Control if H. S. Training 


To return to our original question—what are 
high school students getting from physical edu- 
cation? Conclusions drawn from our study in- 
dicate that the students who have had work 
have, as a group, better general control of their 
bodies than do those who have had no work 
and the degree of skill increases with the 
amount of work in physical education. How- 
ever, a large proportion of those who have had 
physical education have completed the course 
without having achieved ease of movement. It 
is the responsibility of teachers in the field and 
of school executives to determine the conditions 
which are responsible for this lack of skill 
among those who have supposedly completed 
the work. 





In the Thick of a Relay 
Running helps to develop grace and co-ordi- 
nation. It need not be strenuous if the pupil 
is rather weak. 
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W hat The Social Cider 
Demands of Teaching 


Erwin Cudd 


Cornucopia 





BK on present changed order has brought with 
it a great challenge to education, and a vir- 
tual mandate from the people to vitalize teach- 
ing and rid the curriculum of its dead material. 
In many respects there is too great a lag be- 
tween school and society. The curriculum deals 
very little with the fundamental contemporary 
problems of society. Teaching is largely for 
facts and information. Not problem solving, 
but more knowledge seems to be the goal; not 
understanding and a more scientific attitude 
toward social life, but a great mass of facts or 
learning is thought will do the trick of teach- 
ing the student to understand the problem of 
social and economic life. 


The purpose of high schools should be to 
train young people for life, and not to train 
them to be experts or specialists in subject mat- 
ter. Why not teach them the things that will 
fit them for social life? Teaching should in- 
clude problems and projects on social and eco- 
nomic relationships, in economics, government, 
sociology, or social problems. This can be done 
by correlating the important contemporary prob- 
lems or topics of today with history, econom- 
ics, sociology, social problems, civics, and 
English. 


Where has education failed and to what ex- 
tent? What can we do about it? These are 
pertinent questions. We must seek and find 
their solution and answer them with under- 
standing and clarity. 


Education has been a great success in the 
field of science, in medicine, chemistry, physics, 
and engineering. But it has fallen short in the 
field of social and economic relationships. We 
have formed in our education a scientific atti- 
tude toward physical phenomena so that we 
have come to manage matter almost completely, 
but we have not learned to carry that attitude 
over into the social and economic field. Conse- 
quently, relatively simple issues like those in- 
volved in the reparations and debt problems 
are often minadieasea Governments have 
often been compelled to follow policies which 
every expert knew to be disastrous. Had edu- 
cation conten them to understand the pres- 
ent world, quite ordinary minds could have 
recognized the truths of such problems imme- 
diately. In the field of social and economic re- 
lationship we have been guilty of gross mis- 
management. We have indeed failed to carry 


over from the field of physical science to our 
social and economic problems this scientific at- 
titude. It can not be laid entirely to the ignor- 
ance or illiteracy of the masses. The world 
which went to pieces in 1914 was, for the most 
part, in the hands of highly educated people, 
and these people were subject to the same vio- 
lent explosions, disruptive animosities and mis- 
takes of the more ignorant classes. The same 
may be said of their attitude toward reparations 
and war debts. Americans showed no more in- 
telligence than Europeans in regard to these in- 
ternational problems. The attitude toward pro- 
hibition and its final disposition in repeal is 
illustrative of American inability to think 
straight on a social problem. Our toleration of 
unjust and obsolete tax laws is another example 
of inability to cope successfully with economic 
problems. The failure of law enforcement agen- 
cies with the resultant mob uprising and lynch- 
ings is but another example. 

Laissez faire, individualism versus coopera- 
tion and government regulation, paeneilaiie 
versus peace and international cooperation are 
questions about which much enlightenment is 
needed. The manner in which these problems 
are dealt with in ten or twenty years hence will 
reflect somewhat the spirit and effectiveness of 
our teaching. Will we follow the advice of the 
experts as we do in engineering? It is largely 
up to the school to bring about a better under- 
standing and develop a more scientific attitude 
and thought. We can make the school the 
“steering gear of democratic society; a sort of 
social laboratory where our contemporary prob- 
lems are worked upon through study, investi- 
gation, and discussion. 

If we fail to understand our contemporary 
economic and social problems we will hold up 
and retard the national recovery program of 
rehabilitation and social progress. 

Read the articles and books of laymen and 
authorities in other fields on social, economic, 
and educational problems. Being more inti- 
mately face to face with the realities of life 
than teachers, they often see the problems and 
difficulties of society more clearly and in a dif- 
ferent perspective than we. It is to the philos- 
ophers, journalists, and authorities in econom- 
ics, political science, social and economic prob- 
lems that we must look for light and inter- 
pretation of the times. Among these will be 
found the frontier thinkers in society. 
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Courtesy of the 
Great Northern R. R. 


What Will ‘Chis Summer 
Add To Your Personality? 


Alice Clarey 


Rhinelander 





TATISTICS on what teachers do during va- 
cation would undoubtedly give some very 
interesting and surprising information. Would 
you be included in that percentage who would 
be forced to admit nothing more strenuous 
than a continuous alternation of eating, sleep- 
ing, and visiting? It is true you need a certain 
amount of rest and relaxation (perhaps two or 
three weeks), but that should not mean three 
months spent in a spiritual, mental, and phys- 
ical rut on the front porch in your home town. 

There is a large group of teachers (especially 
among those who exclude marriage from their 
list of errors) that saves up every possible cop- 
per against some black, unknown future (such 
as unemployment or sickness). What good will 
financial wealth do you if you have not some 
pleasant experiences and sweet memories to en- 
rich your coming maturity? If you are wise you 
will have on hand at all times a necessary fund 
of money for the unexpected, but you owe it to 
yourself and society to utilize the rest of your 
income for personal growth and development. 
You are young only as long as you are capable 
of forming new bonds. Year after year in the 
same building, summer after summer in the 
same rocking chair, is not the answer to eternal 
youth. The answer lies in activity. 

For professional growth there are two major 
activities: (1) travel, and (2) summer school. 
Even today there are too many teachers, with 
fat sums mildewing in deposit boxes, who are 
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teaching the Geography of North America and 
have not been more than two hundred miles 
from home in any direction. These generalities 
do not include those who are supporting fami- 
lies, educating brothers and sisters, and doing 
other worth while services; but it does include 
that vast horde of unhampered faculty members 
in our schools who are not making enough of 
their opportunities. Application blanks now in- 
quire to what extent you have traveled, and all 
school boards may, in time, allow bonuses for 
that purpose. 

After six weeks or more at a good summer 
school you should return to your work with 
different attitudes and fresher interests. You 
should be more ready to try new ideas, and 
even though they will not all work out, you are 
being progressive—you are not standing still. 

Now, socially how can you add to your per- 
sonality? How can you give more pleasure to 
the group in which you live and work? Many 
teachers, when they find themselves in a small 
community, are not able to join in with that 
group’s activities. You cannot spend all your 
time in leisure but the more versatile you are 
the more contacts you are able to form, socially. 
These contacts are bound to leave an imprint 
on you—the kind of an imprint depending on 
your choice of good or bad. If you are con- 
scious that you are lacking at card playing or 
some other field—go after it, and do not always 
be an “I can’t’. You will have more levels on 
which to meet parents and friends and this 
ability will make for breadth. 

How can you add to your personality as an 
individual? You have some great interest in 
life, and it is your duty as a useful citizen to 
see that interest realized and developed in a 
constructive way. If your interest is art bring it 
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out in the air—give it a chance to breathe. 
Read about it, talk to artists, take lessons, splash 
on a canvas—follow up your interest. If your 
interest lies in children—be with them. Many 
of the larger cities offer playground work, tu- 
toring, and like activities. Too many teachers 
take a passive attitude and say in their uncon- 
scious minds, “If I were not teaching school 
I'd like to be a novelist.” Make your wish a 
reality. You might not become a Galsworthy— 





but you would have the enjoyment of self- 
expression and self-realization. 

To sum it all up, what characteristics have 
these experiences and activities added to your 
personality? Perhaps you are more liberal 
minded, more congenial, more charitable, more 
democratic, more useful, more versatile, or more 
interesting. If so, your summer has been worth- 
while, and you have advanced and developed 
your personality by self-education. 





Educational Objectives 


Of a Pre-School Program e 





What Should be the Objectives, Scope and Delimiting 
Principles of a Satisfactory Educational Program for Chil- 
dren under Six Years of Age, the Pre-School and Kinder- 


garten Group? 


A YOUNG child’s education begins long be- 
fore his entrance into school. During the 
first few years of his life he learns more in a 
shorter time than at any other period. Conse- 
quently it is most vital that he be properly di- 
rected during those years. What happens to 
him during this period will largely f sad oa 
what he will be and do in later life. 

The chief need of the child is to adapt him- 
self to the people about him so that he may 
have a life of harmony and happiness with 
those around him. The Nursery School has as 
its aim the securing of the above results by pro- 
viding for the child a training that will incul- 
cate proper health habits; build up desirable 
mental and moral habits; assist in preventing 
and eliminating behaviour problems; help to 
socialize the child by teaching him to play and 
work with groups of other children, thus let- 
ting him discover that he cannot live unto him- 
self alone. 

The Nursery School also helps to educate 
parents by keeping them in frequent contact 
with the objectives and procedures of the school 
thus influencing them to adopt a similar pro- 
gram in the home. It does not attempt to take 
the place of the home or the parents but each 
to supplement the work of the other. 

To accomplish all these results requires a 
teacher well trained not only in technique and 
understanding of the psychology of the child 
mind, but one with kindly patience and a love 
for little children. On the teacher’s insight, her 
unfailing tact and ability to gain a perspective 
on present problems, depends the success of the 
whole Nursery School program. 


Contributed by 
Miss Joanna Hannan 
Milwaukee 


What has been said of the Nursery School 
applies in large degree to the Kindergarten, ex- 
cept that the program is more advanced and the 
children more mature. In the United States the 
Kindergarten is generally accepted as a part of 
the public school system and its popularity is 
such that any suggestion of its abandonment 
meets with violent protest on the part of the 
mothers. 

No one appreciates the value of a well man- 
aged Kindergarten more than the teachers of 
the First Grade. The Kindergarten training has 
overcome the child’s embarrassment; he has 
learned how to mingle in play with other chil- 
dren; has acquired school habits and a fuller 
stabilization of the emotions. Experience has 
shown that the training in music and art, story 
telling, speech training has expanded each year 
as the child progresses through the successive 
gtades. Comparisons made in several cities 
show the percentage of First Grade failures 
among Kindergarten children is much less than 
in non-Kindergarten children. In bridging over 
the gap between the kindergarten work and 
the more formal work of the First Grade there 
must be a close cooperation between the teach- 
ers of those groups by joint program making 
and intervisitation. 

Should the financial situation of our nation 
ever reach the stage where it can expand in 
educational lines, no more valuable step can be 
taken than the establishment and populariza- 
tion of schools for children of pre-school age. 

(Summary, Group Section of Superintendence 
Round Table, General Subject Committee II, Topic 
Group D. N. E. A. February 27, 1934) 
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A Curriculum Experiment 


At Wisconsin High School e 





See readers of the JOURNAL are doubtless 
familiar with the general plan of the ex- 
periment in secondary school curriculum being 
carried on in about thirty secondary schools un- 
der the auspices of the Progressive Education 
Association. Under the terms of this experi- 
ment practically all of the major colleges of 
the country have agreed to accept a limited 
number of graduates of this group in the sec- 
ondary schools, for a period of five years be- 
ginning in September 1938, without requiring 
any definite list of preparatory subjects. This 
gives to these schools an opportunity which 
secondary schoolmen have wanted for a long 
time—that of modifying the secondary cur- 
riculum without the handicap of college-pre- 
paratory restriction. 

Each school is left rather freely to its own 
devices in setting up this experiment. There is 
a directing committee which will attempt to ex- 
ercise a helpful vi Spinone There is a com- 
mittee on tests and records which will assist 
the schools in measuring and recording prog- 
ress made by the pupils along essential lines. 

In describing our own experiment, I can 
probably do no better than to quote the state- 
ment sent recently to the chairman of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association committee— 
Principal Wilford N. Aikin of John Burroughs 
school, Clayton, Missouri. This follows the out- 
line suggested by him, and speaks of changes 
in the curriculum, content organization, and 
school procedure; presentation to parents and 
pupils; and interest shown by other schools. 

CHANGES IN THE CURRICULUM, 
CONTENT ORGANIZATION, AND 
SCHOOL PROCEDURE. Our experimental 
group consists of 12 boys and 11 girls. During 
the greater part of the day these 23 pupils work 
together as a group. As individuals they are in 
every respect as much a part of the school as 
they would be in any other role. At the urging 
of some of the pupils and their parents, we 
have done what we could to avoid making this 
group conspicuous by segregation. 

We think we see two kinds of responsibility 
for the secondary school in its conduct of the 
child’s education. We must promote his capac- 
ity to adjust himself to a kind of world in 
which he lives; also we must promote the 
growth of the peculiarly human capacity for 
intellectual life. Some observers have objected 
to this distinction on the grounds of the extent 


H. H. Ryan 


Wis. High School 
Madison 








to which the activities of the one overlap those 
of the other; but we are still holding to the 
idea that there is a difference. For the adjust- 
ment function we have provided a curriculum 
of four constants. For the intellectuality func- 
tion we have encouraged the pupils to choose 
directly from the regular curriculum as it has 
been carried out for the past two years and is 
now being carried out for all but this experi- 
mental group. 

The four constants of the adjustment cur- 
riculum are: Health, Use of Leisure Time, Vo- 
cations, and Community Living. To each of 
these constants the pupil devotes five clock 
hours per week. 

The guiding principle by which our curricu- 
lum is to be distinguished from the common 
high school curriculum is that of functionality. 
We are determined that what we do shall be 
aimed directly at some recognized purpose of 
education. We are determined that the connec- 
tion between the purpose and the supposedly 
educational activity shall be discernible and, as 
far as possible, based upon valid evidence. It 
is evident that we plan to start every unit of 
instruction from a problem which is visible to 
both pupil and teacher—a problem that seems 
to be worthy of the use of school time. This is 
a trying detailed job for the curriculum maker 
but a very inspiring one. In teaching a solution 
for a given problem, we consider the whole 
world our field and have no respect for division 
lines between the traditional school subjects. 
We are not disturbed by the pupil’s mental 
wandering so long as he stays in territory which 
furnishes clues to the current mystery. 

In the Health constant the pupils started last 
September with the problem of making a time 
budget which would enable them to make the 
transition from the irresponsibility of the sum- 
mer vacation to the crowded day of the school 
life. The construction of this budget led them 
into many interesting fields. Without warning 
they suddenly found themselves in the physics 
laboratory, studying the reflection and refrac- 
tion of light, having arrived there by way of 
the health problem of the care of the eye. Just 
now the question of posture is to the fore. 
Other problems are demanding attention. In 
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these five months the Health course has drawn 
upon the time of teachers of biology, physics, 
chemistry, cooking, sewing, and physical edu- 
cation. 

During the summer the chairman of the com- 
mittee on Community Living prepared a num- 
ber of problems and at the opening of school 
in September had the pupils choose one of 
these problems as a beginner. They chose the 
Manchurian situation. Later the Russian scene 
was the problem, and the desirability of recog- 
nizing Russia was debated during the week be- 
fore recognition became a fact. Hitlerism is 
now before the class. It is being viewed as. the 
climax of a movement which began centuries 
ago and in which the reign of Frederick the 
Great was a critical period. The source mate- 
rials for this work are four daily papers, a 
dozen of the best known and most reliable 
magazines, two magazines published particu- 
larly for school children, the school and univer- 
sity libraries, the teacher, and the parents and 
pupils who are peculiarly fitted by travel and 
study to afford help on the question. 

In the Vocation constant for this year one 
period a week has been devoted to the study of 
vocations, with a special emphasis upon the or- 
ganization of industry. The other four periods 
are devoted to the study of a foreign language. 
Some stretch of imagination is necessary to con- 
ceive of this as a vocational enterprise. We 
have justified this designation on the grounds 
that graduation from the University of Wis- 
consin will require the pupil to reach a certain 
level of proficiency in one or two foreign lan- 
guages. Next year, by the way, we hope to clas- 
sify the foreign language as a social science 
and use it to get at the thoughts and acts of 
other peoples. In the senior year we hope to 
put the foreign language in the leisure time 
group and urge the pupils to read the litera- 
ture of the foreign countries somewhat as they 
would their own. 

The Leisure Time constant has been the most 
puzzling. We have had trouble in achieving 
growth and enjoyment concurrently. At the be- 
ginning of the year the group made a study of 
Il Trovatore. This brought in music, dramatics, 
art, literature, and recreation. The pupils were 
introduced to the art of fencing; seven or eight 
became interested to the point that they bought 
foils and constructed masks and are now going 
ahead with the study of this form of recreation. 


‘Recently the pupils have formulated a set of 


principles related to leisure time such as: leisure 
time is not characterized by idleness in the case 
of normal people; leisure time. is on the in- 
crease; other things being equal, the greater the 
number of methods of enjoying leisure time, 


the healthier the person, etc. Following this a 
list of methods of enjoying leisure time was 
prepared. These were classified as active and 
passive. They were also classified as those which 
all persons should learn about and those which 
may be left to choice. Each pupil has now 
made a list of his own elective leisure time 
occupation and has indicated which of those 
will require some study and training and prac- 
tice on his part. 


PRESENTATION TO PARENTS AND 
PUPILS. We listed the names of forty ninth- 
graders whose current school work was pre- 
dicting at least bare college success. This pre- 
diction was based upon a statistical and graph- 
ical summary of our experience with our gradu- 
ates in their role as University of Wisconsin 
freshmen. From these forty twenty-four were 
chosen. These twenty-four covered the entire 
intelligence range of the forty. They are not 
merely the top twenty-four of the sixty mem- 
bers of the class from the standpoint of intelli- 
gence. My hope was that of the twenty-four to 
be snes at least twenty would consent. 
To my surprise all gave their approval. One 
father stated that his business, that of railway 
engineer, might cause him to be transferred 
from Madison at any time; therefore I advised 
him not to enter his daughter in the experi- 
ment. As soon as the parents had consented, 
we talked the matter over with the pupils and 
had them choose their electives for the coming 
year. . 


The cooperation of parents and pupils has 
been very gratifying. One meeting of parents 
was held about ten weeks after the opening of 
the experiment and their comments on the 
Health constant were carefully noted. Some- 
what later a questionnaire was submitted to all 
parents and pupils. The replies have been du- 
plicated and put into the hands of those teach- 
ers actively engaged in the experiment, and are 
being discussed in conferences. Certain of the 
parents have been commandeered to assist in 
the instruction and others will be as time goes 
on. About twenty of the twenty-three pupils 
prefer the new plan; one of the remaining three 
is very unhappy in the course, or was at the 
time she submitted her criticism. If she con- 
tinues to be unhappy she will be allowed to 
drop out of the experimental group. 


INTEREST SHOWN BY OTHER 
SCHOOLS. We have been careful not to ad- 
vertise what we are doing. To a dozen letters 
of inquiry I have replied that we have prac- 
tically nothing as yet to describe. I should judge 
that high schools are becoming very much in- 
terested in it. 
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LANDFALL OF JEAN NICOLET IN WISCONSIN, 1634 
From a painting by E. W. Deming in Wisconsin State Historical Museum. 
Copyright by artist 


300 Candles For a Birthday Cake 





H fers year 1934 marks the three-hundredth 
anniversary of an important event in the 
history of Wisconsin . . . the discovery of Wis- 
consin by a white man, for it was in 1634 that 
Jean Nicolet came from Canada, discovered 
Lake Michigan and Green Bay, and made peace 
with the Indians living on Wisconsin’s land. 
In a way, the event marked the “birth” of Wis- 
consin, though its actual beginnings in a geo- 
logical sense and as a habitation for primitive 
savages are lost in the passage of unrecorded 
time. 


While Jean Nicolet is the real “hero” of the 
discovery of Wisconsin he received a great deal 
of help and valuable information from Cham- 
plain, who as early as 1615 had discovered the 
Great Lakes. Friendly Huron Indians guided 
him to the body of the water now known as 
Lake Huron, which Champlain aptly called ‘‘La 
Mer Douce’ (the ‘‘Sweet Sea’) because of the 
absence of salt. Captives in the camps of the 





* Material from a pamphlet, The Tercentennial of the Dis- 
covery of Wisconsin, by Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg, pub- 
lished by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 


Hurons told Champlain about tribes to the 
west; peoples who were described as white as 
the French and whose scalps were very fair. 
Champlain was convinced that the people so 
described were civilized, and that he could 
reach them by going down some river running 
west from “La Mer Douce’. But before he had 
the opportunity of proving his belief he was 
called to France, and there he met a young man 
named Jean Nicolet, who was persuaded to re- 
turn in 1618 with Champlain to Canada. 

The governor decided to use Jean Nicolet as 
an interpreter, and he was sent to live with the 
tribesmen high up on the Ottawa River, soon 
after his arrival into Canada. There he heard 
repeated rumors about tribes far to the west. 
One tribe was reported to be called Winne- 
bago, or “People of the Salt Water”, and Nico- 
let hoped that they inhabitated a region near the 
China sea. The Orient was the constant goal 
of these early explorers and they sought every 
possible aid to a water route which would open 
to them all the splendors which they knew ex- 
isted somewhere to the west. 
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After several years residence among the In- 
dians where he learned both the Huron and 
Algonquian languages, Nicolet was recalled to 
Canada to act ‘as official interpreter and re- 
ported to Champlain all he had heard about the 
upper Great Lakes and the so-called ‘People 
of the Sea”. Champlain had never lost his de- 
sire to discover these lakes beyond Lake Huron, 
and his imagination was now kindled to hope 
that these “People of the Sea” might be Ori- 
entals. He asked Nicolet if he would be will- 
ing to undertake the discovery. Upon the young 
Frenchman's assent Champlain commissioned 
him as his agent to visit all the western tribes 
he could reach and make peace with them, thus 
opening a way to extend the French sphere of 
influence into interior America. 


Nicolet left the St. Lawrence early in July, 
1634, with a band of Hurons who consented to 
be his guides. The journey to Lake Huron was 
full of hardships, and it was mid-summer when 
the little band of eight (all others refused to 
venture into the unknown) left Huronia. First 
they headed north to the great strait where 
Lake Superior pours its treasures into the lakes 
below. The Huron guides told Nicolet that the 
route to the “People of the Sea” was to the 
west and not to the north, so turning aside 
from exploring Lake Superior he set his prow 
toward the sunset lands. 


How Mackinac Was Named 


Soon the little party passed an island which 
looked like a vast turtle asleep on the waters 
of the lake. The Indians named it Michili- 
mackinac, the great turtle; today we call it by 
the shortened form Mackinac. 

Hugging the northern shore of Lake Michi- 
gan Nicolet and his companions reached a deep 
bay opening toward the southwest, where the 
Indians said the people he sought dwelt. Send- 
ing an Indian ahead to bear gifts to signify 
their peaceful intentions Nicolet directed his 
men to paddle past the islands at the mouth 
of the bay, and the party proceeded at a leis- 
urely pace along the pine-covered shore. Pre- 
pared to meet the long-sought-for Orientals 
Nicolet put on a beautiful damask robe and 
primed his two pistols for a dramatic approach. 


Meanwhile all was excitement in the Win- 
nebago village. Though they had declared that 
they wanted no relations with the French, curi- 
osity for the bringer of fine gifts overcame 
them. The words of the original account are 
colorful at this point: ‘They dispatched several 
young men to bring the Manitouiriniou—that 
is to say, ‘the wonderful man’. They meet him; 
they escort him, and carry all his baggage’ 


The chiefs advanced in proud and stately pro- 
cession, but the “women and children fled at 
the sight of a man who carried thunder in both 
hands—for thus they named the two pistols 
that he held.” 


Just where Nicolet made his dramatic land- 
ing is not certainly known, though authorities 
in the main agree that it was probably at Red 
Banks, a point about twelve miles northeast of 
the city of Green Bay. That was the site of a 
large aboriginal village, and it is highly prob- 
able that the meeting took place there. 


As one can well imagine, the meeting was 
a distinct disappointment to the courageous 
Frenchman, for instead of rich-robed Orientals 
he found only Indians, who in their clothing 
(or Jack of clothing) and facial characteristics 
differed little from the Hurons who accom- 
panied him. By sign language Nicolet found 
out that the Winnebagos knew nothing about 
a salt sea in their hinterland. 


After much feasting and mutual expressions 
of goodwill the Nicolet party turned toward 
the north and east, for the season was far ad- 
vanced, and the Hurons wished to avoid the 
autumn storms. Nicolet’s report to Champlain, 
given a year before the old man’s death, was a 
bitter disappointment, but both could find so- 
lace in the fact that they had helped extend 
the province boundaries of their king. 


And so ended the first white man’s contact 
with our state. Nicolet, after his discovery and 
voyage, went back to his former employment 
of interpreter and agent for New France. In 
1637 he married and in 1642 when going on 
an errand of mercy from Quebec, his canoe 
swamped and he was drowned. 


Wisconsin may well pay homage to the in- 
trepid Frenchman who first trod our shores, 
for it was he who made Lake Michigan and 
Green Bay known to the civilized world, and 
through his discoveries opened the way, not to 
the western sea as he dreamed of doing, but to 
the heart of the continent. He rendered a sig- 
nificant service to his king and country, and to 
both Nicolet and Champlain we must accord 
the honor of discovering the state we call our 
own. 








Many Wisconsin schools will be planning pro- 
grams in connection with the Tercentennial of the 
Discovery of Wisconsin, next fall. Miss Susan B. 
Davis of the University of Wisconsin has written a 
pageant for the state event (see a review of it in the 
April issue of the JoURNAL). 


Racine is celebrating its 100th birthday at the same 
time (see p. 423). 
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The Origin of Wisconsin's 


Public School Policy 





Ta thirteen original states of our Union 
which the stripes in our national flag sym- 
bolize and commemorate comprised the section 
from which our middle west was first popu- 
lated. Those who settled in this west in early 
days brought with them the political, religious, 
and educational ideals of the regions from 
which they migrated and in which they had 
grown up from childhood. Though there was 
much diversity in the origins of these thirteen 
states, yet circumstances of settlement, and ge- 
ographical and occupational factors developed 
such similarities among some of them, that the 
thirteen may be thought of in terms of three 
groups, namely, the southern, the middle, and 
the northern or New England group. Each of 
these groups had a course of development pe- 
culiar to itself, which is to say that it differed 
markedly from the other two as to religious 
conditions, industrial growth, political organi- 
zation, and especially as to educational policy. 
In most of the colonies ordinary education out- 
side the home was provided for by church or 
philanthropy or charity. But in one of the 
three colonial groups a system of town-directed 
and tax supported schools developed. This was 
New England’s educational policy, the first dec- 
laration of which was made nearly three hun- 
dred years ago by the Massachusetts colonial 
legislature in two of its most famous laws. 
One of these, that of 1642, laid upon every 
parent and guardian the requirement that he 
should see to it that his children were taught to 
read; that they learned the church catechism 
and the chief laws of the colony; and that 
they were trained for a useful trade or pro- 
fession. 

The other law, which was passed five years 
later in order to give effectiveness to the earlier 
one, required that each town, when the popu- 
lation consisted of as many as fifty households, 
should provide a school in which reading and 
writing should be taught. And this law also 
gave authority to the town officials to support 
that school by a general tax. This policy of 
town-supported schools spread to the other 
New England colonies and became firmly fixed 
in them. When these colonies became states in 
the period of the Revolutionary War, the same 
educational principles shaped their practice. 

After that war had ended, our present fed- 
eral constitution was formed, and in 1789 it 
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went into effect. In this statement of the funda- 
mental principles and policy of our govern- 
ment, no references at all to schools or to edu- 
cation were made, this omission being chiefly 
due to the wide difference in educational policy 
in the three state groups. Inferentially, there- 
fore, the control of education was left to each 
of the existing states, or to the local govern- 
ments within them. And as new states arose, 
they, too, determined their own educational 
policy. 

Since these new states were populated from 
the older states, it was inevitable that in each 
one of them the educational policy and progress 
should be conditioned by the ideals and tradi- 
tions as to education which the most influential 
portion of the state’s settlers brought with them. 
Thus, Kentucky and Tennessee, having been 
settled chiefly by a from Virginia and the 
Carolinas, relied at first and for long, as the 
inhabitants of the older south had done, on 
tutors and private schools for the children of 
the well-to-do, and on church or charity schools 
for other children, with state and local govern- 
ment concerning itself not at all about educa- 
tion. These states lie to the south of the Ohio 
River. 

When Congress planned to open up to set- 
tlement the land north of that river and ex- 
tending between the Mississippi River and the 
Alleghanies, which is the region in which Wis- 
consin lies, it passed a famous general law for 
the government of that section. This was called 
“The Ordinance for the Government of the 
Northwest Territory”, and among its many en- 
lightened gpa was the one which read 
thus:—Religion, morality, and knowledge be- 
ing necessary to good government and the hap- 

iness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall be forever encouraged in this 
Territory. Undoubtedly, that provision helped 
much, as it was designed to do, to attract to 
this region people who considered education for 
their children of supreme importance. 

Before Wisconsin was a state, or even a sep- 
arate territory, it was a part of Michigan Terri- 
tory, and the earliest school laws for its towns 
were made by the legislature of that Territory. 
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The people who settled Michigan were pre- 
dominantly of New England stock. This stream 
of migration. out of New England flowed 
strongly in the 1830’s when hard times like 
those of recent days were prevailing through- 
out the East. Then it seemed as though all the 
population of our northwestern states was on 
the move for Michigan. A song called Michi- 
gania was at that time very popular in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut. One verse of it ran this way: 


“Come, all ye Yankee farmers who wish to change 
your lot, 

Who have spunk enough to travel beyond your 
native spot, 

And leave behind the village where Pa and Ma do 
stay, 

Come, follow me, and settle in Michigania, 

Yea, yea, yea, in Michigania.” 


Of the many who obeyed this call, one was 
Lewis Cass of New Hampshire who became the 
first governor of Michigan Territory. In the 
early legislatures of that Territory men of New 
England stock and tradition predominated, and 
made the laws that established in that section 
of the West the school policy under which they 
had been reared. One such law in force in the 
1830's was that which required that every town 
having over fifty families should support a com- 
mon school by town taxes; when the number of 
families in a town reached one hundred, there 
must be two schools, and for towns of still 
larger size a proportionate increase in the num- 
ber of schools was ordered. This serves to il- 
lustrate Wisconsin Territory's -heritage from 
New England by way of Michigan. 


By 1846 the people of this Wisconsin re- 
gion felt ready for statehood and for the draft- 
ing of a state constitution. Preliminary to the 
latter undertaking there were many public 
meetings for the consideration of what should 
go into that document. One such meeting or 
series of meetings was the so-called “Common 
School Convention” held in Madison on three 
successive evenings. Men trained under the 
New England system of public schools exer- 
cised leadership in those sessions, the chairman 
of the Convention being one of them. At that 
time, too, the governor of Wisconsin Territory 
was Henry Dodge, who was of New England 
descent. Of those who made up the member- 
ship of Wisconsin’s Constitutional Convention 
of 1846 nearly two-thirds were of that same 
stock. Moreover, he who came at the Conven- 
tion’s invitation to address the members in re- 
gard to the new state’s educational policy was 
Henry Barnard of Connecticut, who had or- 
ganized the public school systems of both Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. What he advised 
them to adopt was what had been tried out and 
approved throughout New England and it was 
that policy of free, tax-supported schools for 
every community that became embodied in the 
constitution, that was subsequently approved by 
the people’s votes and that has been in force 
ever since. These are the ways, then, in which 
there developed and became established in Wis- 
consin the tradition that is still strong and vig- 
orous, namely, that the road to knowledge shall 
be made at public expense; that it shall be as 
open as the road to market or to the county 
seat; and that all people shall have equal right 
to travel it. 





A Bit of Educational 
. . SENSE and 


By fifteen per cent pay cut imposed upon 
federal officers and employees has been par- 
tially restored. Beginning with February 1, 
1934, and for the remainder of the present 
fiscal year the reduction shall not be in excess 
of ten per cent, while for the entire year ending 
U. S. Restorin June 30, 1935, such reduc- 

ha 3 tion shall not be in excess 
Salaries of five per cent. The elim- 
ination of the last five per cent rests upon the 
authority of the President. It is hoped that 
school boards, municipal authorities and the 
state will heed the action of Congress and gov- 
ern themselves accordingly. 


NONSENSE .. 





They Want Plenty 


Pittsfield, Mass.—(U.P.)—To be eli- 
gible for a teaching position in the Pitts- 
field schools, the school committee stipu- 
lates that one must be alert, altruistic, ap- 
proachable, clean, dignified, kind, optimis- 
tic, pure in a moral sense, strong physi- 
cally, charitable, cooperative, courageous, 
courteous, dependable, fair, faithful, gen- 
erous, happy, honest, idealistic, impartial, 
just, loyal, modest, magnanimous, neat, 
open minded, patient, patriotic, poised, 
positive, progressive, reverent, sensitive to 
humor and serene. 
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To School Officers 


The annual school meeting for rural schools 
will be held at 8 o'clock Monday evening, 
July 9, 1934. The clerk must post the notices 
in at least four places in the district. Notices 
must be posted at least six full days prior to 
July 9. At the annual school meeting any busi- 
ness mentioned in 40.04 of the school code 
may be legally transacted without special men- 
tion in the notice. 

School district officers must meet on the Sat- 
urday or some other convenient day preceding 
the annual meeting for the purpose of com- 
paring the books and records for the year in 
order that their itemized reports, which must 
be read to the electors, may be consistent, com- 
plete, and satisfactory. 

At this meeting the board should consider 
the needs of the school so that definite esti- 
mates and recommendations to the electors re- 
garding repairs, equipment, or any other item 
involving a considerable expenditure of money 
may be given. The board must be ready at the 
annual meeting to report and recommend the 
amount of money that the district needs to raise 
for the ensuing year. 


Legality of Contract 


School boards have legal authority to hire 
teachers before the annual meeting and should 
make it a policy to hire early, especially where 
the schools are large. This matter must be con- 
sidered at a legal meeting of the board, remem- 
bering, of course, that the voters may determine 
the length of the term. The contract must be in 
writing. If the electors vote to close the school 
for the ensuing school year, any contract en- 
tered into by the board and the teacher before 
such action was taken is legal. When persons 
whose school work is unknown to the members 
of the board, make application for the school, 
the board should obtain information from the 
county superintendent as to quality of work 
done by the applicant. 


Department Publications 


Three recent department publications include 
the revised school code, Wisconsin Memorial 
Day Annual for 1934, and Instructions to 
School Officers for use at the annual school 
board meeting. Distribution of these bulletins 
is made through the office of the county super- 
intendent and same is now in process. 


Study Your Contract 


Hardly a month passes that we are not im- 
portuned to assist some unfortunate teacher or 
student to freedom from threats of legal action 
to compel payment for a set of books con- 
tracted for when off guard. These threats come 
in succession each more severe than the pre- 
ceding and usually result in frightening the 
debtor into paying in large part or in full. 
Some of these signatures have been secured 
through fraudulent representations for nearly 
worthless books or so-called teaching aids. 

In such cases we have advised the return of 
the material and refusal to pay on the contract. 
It is, however, much easier to keep out of the 
clutches of these vampires than to get out when 
once caught. We are therefore, advising against 
signing such contracts at all. If tempted to sign, 
postpone action until there has been a consulta- 
tion with the county superintendent or with 
this department. We shall be pleased to advise 
prospective purchasers on relative values of ma- 
terial and methods of well known salesmen and 
publishers. Shall we clean up Wisconsin in this 
respect? If so, this will mean that agents who 
sell the excellent sets offered by honest pub- 
lishers will be able to do a real service to 
schools and individuals who buy their works. 


Transportation 


The transportation law was changed mate- 
rially by the 1933 legislature. It is suggested 
that school officials read carefully the provisions 
of 40.34 as it appears in the new school code, 
edition of 1934, including notes at the conclu- 
sion of the section. 

Under the transportation law as amended the 
school district meeting is still privileged to 
authorize the school board to provide transpor- 
tation for all the children of school age resid- 
ing in the district. In the absence of such au- 
thorization the parent transportation privilege 
becomes available for parents residing more 
than two and one-half miles from school and 
the compensation payable by the district is 
twenty cents per day for the first child and ten 
cents per day for each additional child trans- 
ported. The state reimbursement to the district 
is at the rate of ten cents per day per pupil in 
all cases but subject to pro rating, if the appro- 
priated amount, $200,000, does not hold out. 
For the year ending June 30, 1934, the pro 
rate was 54%. It can not be stated at this time 
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what the pro rate will be for the year ending 
June 30, 1934. 

The transportation distance in a consolidated 
district begins at over two miles; closed schools, 
over two miles; parent transportation, over two 
and one-half miles; union high school districts, 
over four miles; also be mindful of the provi- 
sions of 40.21 (6) which are still in effect. 
Distance in all cases must be measured from 
building to building along the usually traveled 
route. (40.01). 

Transportation must actually take place in 
both directions in order to count as days of 
transportation. An accurate record must be kept 
by both the teacher and the parents. The parent 
is entitled to compensation for each day on 
which transportation was actually provided both 
ways, provided the child attends school a mini- 
mum of one hundred and twenty days during 
the school. The one hundred and twenty day 
requirement relates to attendance not to trans- 
portation. 


Sub-section 1m authorized the transportation 
of crippled children, subject to approval by the 
crippled children division. In such cases the re- 
quirements as to distance and days of attend- 
ance do not apply if absence is caused by ill- 
ness or treatment. State aid is on the same basis 
as transportation of normal children. 

Where the home school is suspended by vote 
of the electors it becomes the duty of the school 
board to pay tuition for all children of school 
age, residing in the district who attend other 
district schools and to arrange for the trans- 
portation of children who reside more than two 
miles from the school which they may attend. 
When this procedure is complied with the 
closed school retains its identity as an individual 
district and continues to share in the state and 
county aid plus one hundred dollars additional 
state aid. 

Board and lodging may be substituted for 
transportation for all or any portion of the year 
for children residing more than two miles from 
school if, in the judgment of the school board 
and the parent or guardian, the best interests 
of the district and the pupil will thus be 
served. The school board is authorized to pay 
a third party not to exceed two dollars per 
week for such boarding service and the state 
reimbursement in this case is at the rate of one 
dollar per week. The boarding place selected 
must have the approval of the parent and situ- 
ated not more than one mile from school. 

Parents who contemplate transporting or pro- 
viding transportation for their own children are 
legally obligated to notify the school board of 
their intentions to transport prior to beginning 


the work of transportation. Where a transpor- 
tation driver is in the employ of the school 
board on a monthly salary basis he should file a 
bond in the sum of two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars to insure the faithful performance of his 
contract. The vehicle provided must be safe 
and comfortable within the commonly accepted 
meaning of those terms. Liability insurance 
may be made a condition of the contract at the 
discretion of the board. The driver must be a 
person of good moral character and familiar 
with the operation and maintenance of the type 
of vehicle which he proposes to use. He shall 
report all cases of misbehavior or insubordina- 
tion enroute, to the parents and to the teacher 
or principal of the school. 

Important. As the transportation reimburse- 
ment is now on a pro rate basis it is extremely 
important that all applications be filed early 
and on time. There is just so much money 
available ($200,000) and when that is appor- 
tioned there is no other fund available from 
which to take care of late arrivals. It is sug- 
gested, therefore ,that all applications be filed 
with the county superintendent for his certifi- 
cate of approval not later than July 15, 1934. 
In all probability applications reaching the De- 
partment of Public Instruction later than Au- 
gust 1, 1934, cannot be included in the appor- 
tionment. Formerly we had as appropriation “‘a 
sum sufficient” to take care of all approved ap- 
plications but this situation no longer prevails. 
Much time and correspondence and_ possible 
loss can also be saved iF school boards will see 
to it that all blanks appertaining to their case 
are properly and legibly filled out on the ap- 
plication. 


Employment Service 


The Wisconsin State Employment Service 
affliated with the United States Employment 
Service has enlarged its Clearance Department 
to handle the clearing of all teachers’ applica- 
tions throughout Wisconsin. Any teacher who 
has a residence in Wisconsin of one year, or 
has taught this last year where legal residence 
is elsewhere, is eligible to enroll. Applications 
should be made out ard sent to the employ- 
ment office nearest to the teacher’s locality. The 
employment office will then send the applica- 
tion and credentials to the Madison Clearance 
Office, which will attempt to contact all School 
Boards, Superintendents, etc. Applications are 
sent out on request from school superintend- 
ents and teachers are then notified. There is no 
fee of any kind for this service. Any further 
information may be had by writing Mr. Hugh 
Fox, Executive, Clearance Office, State Office 
Bldg., Madison, Wis. 
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| With th Wisconsin Congress 


119 Monona Avenue 





“I know of no organization which has exceeded 
in zeal and intelligent effort the work of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers in the good 
cause of education. A great many of the battles for 
education in recent years have been fought and won 
largely through the aid of this organization’, said 
Dr. George F. Zook, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in a recent radio address on Education in the 
New Era. 

“The very name of this organization indicates a 
great community of interest between the parent and 
the teacher in the development of the child for good 
citizenship in our great country,” Dr. Zook stated. 
“It indicates further that the schools do not belong 
to the teachers and superintendents but are rather 
the common property and responsibility of all the 
citizens.” 

* 


Summer Round-Up 


If your child is under school age, he has only a 
fifty-fifty chance of being perfectly healthy, according 
to the findings of the 1933 Summer Round-Up Cam- 
paign of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Reports from the 4,364 parent-teacher associa- 
tions which carried through this campaign last year 
reveal that of the 87,797 pre-school children exam- 
ined nearly half were in need of medical care and 
more than one-third needed to see a dentist. This an- 
nual campaign to “send to the entering grade of 
school a class of children free from any remediable 
physical defects,’ aims to educate parents concerning 
the possible existence of defects, not immediately ap- 
parent, which might handicap their children in their 
school lives, and to encourage them to have such de- 
fects corrected before the opening of school. 

In last year’s campaign 87,797 pre-school children 
were given a physical examination. Of the 127,203 
defects discovered, 38,081 were corrected before the 
opening of school. The most common defects were 
diseased teeth, tonsils, and adenoids. 

Unlike the little boy who “had scarlet fever, 
mumps, and measles, found time to break his arm 
twice and suffer an infection of the middle ear’ dur- 
ing his year in kindergarten, the children who are 
examined during this year’s Summer Round-Up of 
the Children, and given needed medical and dental 
treatment during the summer before school opens, 
will be able to enjoy to the fullest extent the educa- 
tional opportunities open to them. 

Dr. Charlotte Calvert, State Summer Round-Up 
Chairman, urges Parent-Teacher groups to secure reg- 
istration blanks immediately so that Wisconsin's pro- 
gram may be successful and delays be avoided. 


Your attention is called to an omission on Page 17 
in the pamphlet, ‘Facts and Questions About Edu- 
cation in Wisconsin’, published by the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The very impor- 
tant state library service given by the Department of 
Public Instruction and Mr. M. H. Jackson, should 
be included in the list of state library facilities. 


Parent-Teacher Material Now Available 


Group Activities for Mentally Retarded Children, 
A Symposium, U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Officer 
of Education, 1933, 15¢. 


Education in the Recovery Program, Reprint of Ar- 
ticles from School Life on new government agencies 
and education. Office of Education, 1934, 10¢. 


Students’ Guide to Good Reading, National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, Chicago, 1933, 15¢. 


Living Together in the Family, Lemo T. Dennis, 
American Home Economics Association, Washington, 
1934, $1.10. 


Guiding the Adolescent, D. A. Thom. U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington, 1934— 
Free. 


Plays for P. T. A.’s are now available from the 
National Office in mimeographed form at 5¢ a copy, 
six for 25¢. The following are ready: 


Membership Skit Keeping Them Safe 
Our Home Night The Dean 
Are Children Safeat What One Man 
School? Thought of a Na- 
tional Convention 


An annotated list of available playlets, interviews, 
etc., will be sent from the National Office on re- 
ceipt of 3¢ postage. The Congress leaflet, Recreation 
Through Amateur Dramatics, which may be obtained 
from the state branches, contains suggestions for put- 
ting on a play. 


Our Public Schools, a new book written to meet 
the demand among Parent-Teacher Associations for a 
simple but authoritative story of education in the 
United States, will be released by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers on May 15. Edited by 
Charl O. Williams, Fifth Vicepresident of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, and Field 
Secretary, National Education Association, the book 
contains contributions from many eminent educators. 
Single copy, 50¢. Quantity prices for groups. Orders 
taken now. 


Home Play in Rural Areas and The Rural P. T. A., 
two new leaflets by Dr. William McKinley Robinson, 
Chairman of Rural Service, are now available for dis- 
tribution through the state branches to Congress Par- 
ent-Teacher associations. Attractively illustrated and 
printed, they contain suggestions for parent-teacher 
associations in the open country. 


Plans are now under way to improve the service 
to locals through the State Office by the assembling 
of additional material and improving the filing sys- 
tems. Under present plans, the first package of ma- 
terial will be mailed to local presidents about the 
middle of August so that plans for the year may go 
forward and an effective early start made in launch- 
ing the work of the new school year. 
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THE CHILD IN SCHOOL 


A Parent Education Study Course, 1934-35 

More than 5,000 local Congress units are now con- 
ducting study courses. Many of these groups have 
been following the Parent Teacher Education Study 
Course which appears in Child Welfare under the 
direction of Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Chairman of the 
Committee on Parent Education, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

The 1933-34 course concluded in the April issue. 
The studies which make up the course for 1934-35, 
beginning with the September, 1934, number of the 
magazine, center around the guidance and protection 
which adults must be alert to provide for school 
children of all ages in a period teeming with chal- 
lenging problems. Among the distinguished specialists 
in several fields who will contribute to this very 
helpful study course are: William E, Blatz, M. D., 
Janet Arnold Buckingham; Ruth Scott; Esther Mc- 
Ginnis; Ernest R. Groves; Harold C. Stuart, M. D.; 
and Garry Cleveland Myers. 


TOPICS FOR STUDY GROUPS 
September, 1934—April, 1935 


1. GETTING READY FOR SCHOOL 
The value of the Summer Round-Up as an aid 
in sending healthy children to school; the effect 
of good attitudes developed in the home to- 
wards school work of children of all ages; and 
the importance that parent .and child be fully 
acquainted with school and teacher. 

2. EATING TO LIVE 
The part that a good breakfast plays for the 
child in school; lunches that are nourishing, 
healthful, and appetizing; and, in general, 
wholesome food for growing children. 

3. THE PARENT, THE SCHOOL CHILD, AND 

CLOTHING PROBLEMS 

How clothes affect the attitude of the child; 
how parents’ attitudes toward clothes are re- 
flected in the child; what simplicity and good 
taste mean; clothes that allow for growth and 
are entirely comfortable; clothes to wear for 
sport, ‘‘dressup,” and other occasions. 


4, PLAY AT SCHOOL 
How school playgrounds should function; 
rainy day play; the community's part in pro- 
viding play for the school child; play interests 
of school children of different ages. 

5. THE SCHOOL CHILD AND MONEY 
Methods and materials for early training in 
managing money; budgeting for wise spend- 
ing, saving, and giving; school banks and 
thrift; the importance of money management 
in private and public affairs, 

6. THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 
The place of clubs and how to deal with the 
problems they produce. How often shall the 
school child go out at night—for what kinds 


of work, study, or recreation—and how late 
shall he stay? 

7. HEALTH FOR THE SCHOOL CHILD 
The place of organized play and outdoor life 
in the health program; crowded hours, over- 
stimulation, and hurry in the school and out- 
side of school, and their effect on school 


children. 
8. PLANNING FOR THE SCHOOL CHILD'S 
SUMMER 


How shall the school child spend his time dur- 
ing vacation? The trips, picnics, hobbies, and 
play groups which are of most interest and 
value; the place of reading; holidays at sum- 
mer camps. 


DO YOU KNOW 

1. Some of the characteristics of the dependent 
child? 

2. The wisest course for young parents to pursue 
when the grandparents begin to interfere 
with the ce of the grandchildren? 

3. How to make discipline logical rather than 
punitive ? 

4. A good attitude to take toward the seventeen- 
year-old boy who is just beginning to be in- 
terested in girls? 

5. Some of the signs of good nutrition? 

The May number of Child Welfare, the National 

Parent-Teacher Magazine, contains the answers to 
these and many other important questions. 


The following associations have come into state 
and national membership since the April issue of the 
JOURNAL: 

St. John’s Antigo 

Central, Rhinelander 

Junior High, Rhinelander 

Senior High, Rhinelander 

Hazelhurst, Hazelhurst 

Markesan, Markesan 

Lakeside, Racine 

Walrath, Glen Flora 

° 
Cornell, Wis. 

Dear Mrs. Lafflin, and Members of P. T. A. 

The School Board wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion to you as President, to the Parents, and to the 
Teachers, and all members of this very helpful and 
necessary Organization. 

Much interest has been shown, and much good ac- 
complished. Interests and efforts have been united for 
a better school under your able leadership. 

We wish to call particular attention to the serv- 
ices of the school nurse and her work, whose services 
were secured through your organization. This has 
aided us materially in lessening the dangers of infec- 
tious diseases getting a start in the community. It 
has helped to keep children in school, and given to 
us a feeling of security that “All is Well’. 

Yours very anager. 
. J. Jones, Clerk 
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Living 
Geography 
Huntington Benson McMurry 
is receiving the 
endorsement of 


practical educators 


“Living Geography will long live 
in the minds of our students. The 
subject matter is realistic and under- 
standable and the maps are excellent. 
The teachers are enthusiastic about 
Living Geography because the stu- 
dents are constantly becoming more 
and more efficient in this subject 
without the usual tutoring.’’ 


Superintendent 
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“‘Living Geography is not just an- 
other geography but a real contribu- 
tion in the field of social science. 

“The children are eager to study 
Living Geography and do not have 
to be reminded that it is time to 
study the subject. This is due to 
the fact that the book is all that 
a the name implies. The fact that the 
authors visited the countries they are talking about, and the manner in 
which they have correlated the subjects of geography and history, with- 
out sacrificing the subject itself, make the text interesting, informative, 
and _ teachable. 

“The fact that the books are not a two-cycle or a one-cycle series and 
the way the material is organized, such as placing an atlas in the back 
of each book, will sell the book to any superintendent, supervisor, prin- 
cipal, or teacher who has caught the spirit of the new day in the field 
of social science. 

“Our teachers and pupils are completely sold on Living Geography.”’ 
Superintendent 




















“I observed that each book has a treatment of each part of the world, 
but that the treatment is in such a manner that repetition is avoided. 
Teachers like the new method and the literary style of the material, and 
the pupils show greater interest in geography than ever before. The maps 
are superior to any I have ever seen. hey show the entire geographic 
environment and yet are so simple that children have no difficulty in 
yaderstending them. The price of the books is meeting the needs of 
the times.’”’ 


The Nations at Work 


Packard, Sinnott, Overton 


This book develops in the student the ability 
to view the various nations not as isolated en- 
tities, producing only for their own needs but 
as component members in the great economic 
structure that is now a world community. 
Each industry is shown dependent upon others 
countries and each nation dependent upon others 
for everyday commodities. This interpretation 
awakens the student to a realization of the in- 
fluence of trade and commerce in promoting 
the interdependence of nations, he learns in ad- 
dition to geographical facts, the importance of 
international trade in bringing about world har- 
mony and world peace. 


Superintendent 


Citizenship 
Through 
Problems 


by Edmonson and Dondineau 





“IT have never seen anything quite like it. 
I should describe it as very superior the last 
word in the art of textbook writing.”’ 

“This is not the conventional type of com- 
munity civics text. It aims to teach all phases 
of the subject by means of real social problems.’’ 

“The authors have made their greatest con- 
tribution to citizenship training in a new method 
of treating the subject matter.’’ f 

“It presents a challenge to the pupil and 
makes the work interesting and meaningful.”’ 

“CITIZENSHIP THROUGH PROBLEMS 
stimulates pupils to the doing of those things 
that are all tales for their civic training. 
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is revolutionizing the tea 
.. All 


Number of failures noticeably lessened 
“Since using the Gates Reading Program, the 
ures in my first grade has noticeably lessened.” 


No need to teach phonetics separately 

““A few days ago one of my teachers said tog 
think that it could be done but my experiences 
Program have convinced me that I do not need 
netics any longer."’ 

Superintendd 

Independence in sight reading 

“‘We have nearly forty children in our first gr 
of them Italians. They already love to read. 
class that had such independence in attacking si 


Provides for individual differences 

“It is an individual method as well as a group 
dren Me interested in the work and thoroughly 
to read.”’ 


Children enthusiastic about them 

“T never enjoyed teaching reading so much as I 
The reason was the Gates Series. The children 
astic about the books that learning to read and 
was easy for them.”’ 


Children make better progress 
“Of the eighteen or twenty textbooks in read 
been used in the primary grades in this County 
ten years, Gates Readers seem to excel all om 
terest on the part of children in reading and h 
develop in the ability to read. 
County S& 
Self-teaching and self-manageable 
The Gates Reading Course is the most enjoyal 
reading that I have ever taught. Due to the fact 
play course is a self-teaching and self-manageable 
able to individual differences, I can truly say that 
it to be especially effective for large classes and fof 
irregular attendance.’’ 


School patrons express hearty approval 
“The work-play books have been a joy to us. 1 
fresh, invigorating, and well within the compre 
children.”’ 
“School patrons have expressed their hearty 4 
method and material.’’ 
Superinte 


Pupils have developed into splendid readers 

““My teachers and I are delighted and enthusif 
results secured by their use. The quality of thes 
appeals most strongly to us in the power they have 
the imagination and training people to think. The 
the development of the pupils into splendid reade 
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ram of Reading 
ding in thousands of school systems 
users explain why 


Adaptable y 
“They are omeclety adaptable to the pupil of the lower mental 


e exercises in the Preparatory Book prepares him 
t 


Superintendent of Schools 


s have been splendid 

he teachers tell me that they like the books because they are 
built on the level of the child. The results have been splendid. 
I have never had better reading on the part of the children. 


Superintendent of Schools 


ing a pleasure ’ ; f 
I have enjoyed teaching more since I have used this program 
than at any time before.’’ 


Individual Work 


Teacher 


“It has been my privilege to use the Gates Work Books and 


Readers with children who were being exposed to reading for the 
first time and also with children of the intermediate grades who 
were in the need of remedial help in reading. With both groups 


have found the Gates Program to be very satisfactory. we 
“The success was due to the fact thaf each child worked indi- 


vidually and made progress in accordance with his own ability.”’ 
Some pupils in the remedial group were able to make a year’s 
progress in reading in four months.”’ 


Critic Teacher 


Marked progress in reading achievement 


“Since we have had this series our primary pupils have shown 


ver 


marked progress in reading achievement on every reading 


test that we have given them. 
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Superintendent of Schools 


Provide oP tg difference 
‘ ‘s 

differences. 

grader to make progress at his own rate.”’ 


these books especially helpful in providing for in- 
This makes it possible for even a first 


County Superintendent 


Interest : : , 
he children are delighted with them, as the topics are clo 


Often they beg to dow 


Teacher 


Double the amount of reading usually given in readers 

““As a classroom teacher I 
Books unsurpassed as basal readers for the elementary school. 
The Preparatory Books and the methods for using them are, in 
my opinion, superior to an 
themselves are so teachable that they hardly need a manual.’’ 


have found the Gates-Huber—Ayer 


on the market today. The books 


Teacher 


ing a greater pleasure 
been a primary teacher for a number of years and have 


used a number of texts but changed to the Gates Program three 
wo ago. c ‘ 8 
ecause of the thorough way in which the Gates-Huber—Ayer 
material meets every classroom need. 


Since then, I have found teaching a greater pleasure 


Teacher 


AN COMPANY 


», Chicago, Il. 
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High School 
English 


Canby Opdycke Gillum 


Enthusiastically endorsed 
by those who are using it 


“The bored expressions on sophomore faces have 
vanished.”’ 

In my early days in the school room, sophomore 
English was the bane of my existence. It seemed to 
me there were so many things to teach, and the text- 
books we had were very dull and inadequate guides. 

Then came the dawn! It was in the form of an 
attractive, red-bound volume known as ‘HIGH 
SCHOOL ENGLISH,” Book II, by Canby, Opdycke 
and Gillum. The bored expressions on sophomore 
faces have vanished, and instead there seems to have 
come an eager desire to learn—to use better speech, 
to read in newer fields, and to write with originality. 

Thank you for selling me so good a book. 

Heten I. RIspon 
“I like it.’’ 

When your representative said you had a truly prac- 
ticable composition text, I concealed a sigh and thought 
Ah, well! Just one more attempt! But I retract my 
doubts. I had begun to despair that there could ever 
be a text so arranged as to present the material. I con- 
sidered essential at once attractively and adequately: 


this book is the first I have found that has accom- 
plished that. 
I like it. The essential elements of formal grammar 


and the fundamental rules of punctuation are all there, 
simple and forceful, but so slyly introduced that the 
oungster would be unaware he was being ‘‘drilled’’. 
here is far more illustrative material than I have seen 
in any other book, and the selections would appeal to 
the understanding and the intellectual dignity of a 
tenth-grader—so many texts ‘‘talk baby talk’’ to him. 
Teaching as I have in labor communities, I have so 
often found text examples—perhaps sentences to punc- 
tuate—adapted to the understanding of a group of the 
socially elect; this book seems to me of more uni- 
versal, more democratic interest, and thus better 
adapted to the needs of the ordinary heterogeneous 
public school class. 
Mary WHITESIDE 


A First Course in Algebra 


by N. J. Lennes 


The simplest adequate treatment of first year algebra 
ever offered. Do not make plans for next year until 
you have examined it. It has been planned definitely 
for pupils and classes of varying ability, and tested gnd 
adapted in actual classroom practice. Meets College 
Board and Syllabus requirements. 


The Junior Speech Arts 


by Alice Evelyn Craig 
The long-requested opportunity to begin speech work 
in junior grades comes at last in this new book cre- 
ated specifically to aid juniors in developing correct- 
ness, effectiveness and grace in such speech arts as read- 


ing, speaking, acting, conversation, Round Table Dis- 
cussion, and debate. By the author of THE SPEECH 
ARTS, for senior high 
schools, known as_ the 


textbook without a peer 
in its field. 


A Unit Work- 
book in Plane 


Geometry 

by Seymour & Poole 
To the list of work- 
books of unparalleled ex- 
cellence and low uniform 
rice offered by Macmil- 
an is now added this 
unit workbook. It com- 
prises a series of natural 
teaching units each made 
up of a number of re- 
lated theorems. Drill in 
each unit tests compre- 
hension and analyzes pu- 
pils’ ability to use the the- 
orems in new situations. 
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Fellow Badgers ~ 


.. lend me your ears! 
Should Allgebra and Geometry be made Glective 


in the High School? 


[HE above question is becoming a burning one in 
some parts of the country. Educators must not 
make a mistake in settling it. If a mistake is made a 
heavy penalty will have to be paid. 

In answering the question one can begin by noting 
that there are two standpoints of study in science, 
agriculture, business, economics, and like subjects; 
the qualitative and the quantitative. You can not go 
very far in any of the studies named without a good 
knowledge of mathematics. 

Some educators regard arithmetic as a mere tool 
and think only the four operations of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division need be learned. 
They are mistaken. Unless learners have a good 
training in solving all sorts of problems, any skill 
acquired in adding, subtracting, etc., will be prac- 
tically wasted. The failure to make proper calcula- 
tions is the cause of many failures in life. 


Years ago everybody recognized the value of a 
knowledge of mathematics. Then came advances in 
education by the introduction of new subjects as 
physiology, hygiene, civics, music, art, gymnastics, 
elementary science, agriculture, manual training, 
home economics, etc. Everyone concedes these should 
be in the curriculum. 

To make room for all the preceding subjects, (some 
say there are 69 of them), mathematics had to be 
cut to the bone. Thus arithmetic instead of getting 
3% of the pupil’s time, now has allotted to it a little 
more than 1, or not much more than is required for 
learning the fundamental processes with integers, 
decimals, and common fractions. With such a foun- 
dation to build on it is difficult to teach algebra and 
geometry, though good teachers can do it with 
bright pupils by going back and teaching what 
should have been learned before. But the vast ma- 
jority of teachers and classes fail to make this heavy 
grade and everybody is dissatisfied. Notice we have 
here a vicious circle. Poor arithmetic followed by 
poorer algebra and geometry, which latter leave 
arithmetic poor, and all three fail to provide a sat- 
isfactory foundation for higher mathematics. 

President Eliot of Harvard saw the remedy fd} 
this intolerable situation. He proposed cutting down 
the number of branches, putting related subjects to- 
gether into one branch, dropping many topics of 
low educational value in the various branches, thus 
giving time for satisfactory training in fundamental 
studies. 

Extraordinarily superficial judgments were passed 
on algebra early in this century by such men as 
Captains of Industry, then looked up to as demigods. 
Hearing that their grandchildren were having diffi- 
culty in learning algebra and failing to recall any- 
thing they had learned in it, they condemned the nab 
ject utterly. How they would have despised the opin- 
ions of teachers presuming to be experts in business. 
The captains of industry were supported by some 
eminent professional men, which left, of course, no 
doubt of the futility in the study of algebra! 
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But let us examine the study of algebra and geom- 
etry on a higher basis than pseudo-expert opinion. 
We find algebra is a language, the only language 
other than English that the masses learn. Algebra is 
the gateway to nearly all higher mathematics, both 
pure and applied. Algebra throws a powerful light 
on the dark places in arithmetic. fe ea and geom- 
etry are foods, mental pabulum, which build up capa- 
bilities in the mind and then seem to disappear. 
Algebra has been a study in the curriculum for 400 
years and geometry for 2400 years and they have 
never been dropped out. Euclid is the oldest school 
textbook in the world. 

Algebra and geometry seem to be scaffoldings from 
which basic concepts, habits of thinking and even 
character itself are built into learners. They teach 
you to hold the given conditions and the required 
goal always in mind. They teach precision in defini- 
nitions and in thinking generally, as well as con- 
centration of mind and sustained attention. From the 
study of mathematics one derives a satisfaction in 
meeting and in overcoming difficulties, and one attains 
solid foundations for learning, thinking with ab- 
stractions, order in forms, regularity in forms, meas- 
urement of all sorts of irregular shaped figures, and 
positive and negative quantities. 

Then, the study of algebra and geometry tends to 
build up Aabits of accuracy, checking and proving, 
and speed in work. They aid greatly towards break- 
ing down the tendency to mechanically memorize 
lessons, replacing this kind of memory by memory of 
steps in reasoning. Then also, they relate themselves 
literally to hundreds of concrete questions in the 
great world outside the schoolroom. They strengthen 
greatly the pupils’ knowledge of arithmetic. Finally 
they give invaluable training in English when the 
mind is carrying the load of reasoning and expres- 
sion simultaneously, this English to be expressed in 
the fewest number of words to convey the exact ideas 
intended. 

The teachings of psychologists are often quoted to 
justify dropping algebra and geometry. But the psy- 
chologists would confirm all the claims of the pre- 
ceding paragraph as to transfer of training. They lay 
stress on interest in the learning process and teachers 
and educators have often taken that to mean pleasure. 
The satisfaction of hard work well done in overcom- 
ing difficulties is a basis for far deeper interest than 
any aroused merely. by an instructor's words. 

Democracies have problems on their hands in gov- 
ernment, industry, economics, education, etc. Selfish 
interests will not hesitate to break down the good 
features of our civilization for their own benefit. 
Thus the positions of school superintendents and 
principals are continually threatened by irate promi- 
nent citizens who demand that their children pass, 
and be promoted, whether they do the work or not. 
Because of difficulty in learning them, algebra and 
geometry are often stumbling blocks for children, par- 
ents and school authorities. What can be done to 
remove these? 
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The answer to this question is: First, Improve the 


‘curriculum as proposed above and give plenty of 


time for mathematics, especially arithmetic. Next, 
permit pupils who show lack of interest or ability 
and who are a drag on the rest of the class, to be 
transferred to other subjects, say at the end of six 
or nine weeks. This to be done after full considera- 
tion by all parties concerned, pupils, parents and 
teachers, and with the understanding that pupils can 
take these subjects later if they so desire, and there 


hills looming up as mountains to stop the children 
and thus annoy them. They will find their product 
poorly prepared for either college or life itself. Long 
ago King Ptolemy was told there is no royal road 
to geometry; neither is there one to an education or 
to life itself. Some school authorities are proposing 
to demathematize algebra and geometry, leaving only 
superficialities in them to be learned. Such studies 
would be worse than useless. They would be merely 
mathematics for morons. 





is a promise of better work. Third, See that the 
effort be made to attain the ends just described. 

If these mountains of difficulty are to stop pupils’ 
progress, the superintendents will find many smaller 


Joseph V. Collins 


State Teachers’ College 
Stevens Point 








An Ideal 
Modern School Teacher 








C. Orzechowski 


Mosinee, Wis. 





well poised and active child. As an adaptive mechanism he must have a well-balanced diet and a well- 
balanced mind. A well-balanced diet goes a long way toward a well-balanced mind but at the same 


Sr knows herself and the world she lives in. She understands that it requires two things to make a 
time a well-balanced mind is essential to the proper appetite and the effective metabolism of the food. 


She accepts the fact that mind, character, and personality are organic in their origin and are functions 
of the entire organism. Biological* moods constitute the background of the psychic life. Moods are in part a 
reflection of the health and proper workings of the organism. 


She helps the child to understand that his destiny is largely in his own hands; that his personality is 
subject to change through an understanding of himself; that his personality is plastic, being subject to 
physiological functions and glandular secretions, which themselves are subject to environmental, chemical, 
and mental influences and that these are potentially within his control. 


She recognizes the child philosophy of seeking pleasure and avoiding pain, makes an inventory of his 
appetites, desires and acts in the light of that propensity and raises them to socially approved methods of 
gratification. She gives him the conviction that there is more pleasure in giving than in receiving and in 
serving than in being served. The thrill of rendering service and the ecstasy of self-denial come by expe- 
rience, and experience by discipline. She educates him in the American principle of freedom limited by the 
rights of others. She throws the child into the group of playmates where he learns by experience at what 
point his freedom ends and the rights of others begin. She leads the child into constructive and creative 
work which makes the monotonous pleasure of idleness seem a torment as compared to that of the ecstatic 
thrill which comes through achieving something useful. She gives the pupil a long view of life. Teaching 
him to surrender present and immediate pleasure for the prospects of a greater future, she awakens the child’s 
conscience, stimulates growth from self-love into altruistic love, social service, political patriotism and re- 
ligious devotion. 


In lieu of any system of education by cramming, imitation and moulding the individual she uses the 
new system of stimulating, awakening, unfolding, disciplining, enlightening and directing the faculties of 
the child through exercise under the inspiration of an ideal to be achieved. 


She says that after all, sooner or later, one must be brought to understand that it is not what happens 
to one nor the conditions of environment or society which makes character, but the use which he, by his 
power of choice and freedom of will, makes of them. If he, through fear of pain and self-pity, flinches and 
regresses and introverts to former conditions of life, he suffers. But if he ‘meets all, heroically, rationally, 
progressively and creatively, he is healthy, happy, and successful. 


Despite the fact that she is under paid and often undervalued, she puts her heart and soul into the 
game of education and awaits the day when society shall awaken and correct the sinful blunder of false 
economy. 
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GLENN W. MEDLER 
Milwaukee 


MUENSTER AND 
BRANDENBURG 


La Crosse 

. 
E. P. KASCHE 
Appleton 

e 
ROBERT L. PETERSON 
Appleton 

& 
R. L. HIRSCHINGER 
Baraboo 

e 
STODDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 

* 
CHESTER UEHLING 
Beloit 

e 
NORMAN HANSEN 
Clintonville 

e 
B. F. RIPLINGER 
Colby 

e 
A. C. GIBBS 
Columbus 

e 
M. L. PAULSON 
Evansville 

a 
S. O. DONKLE 
Ft. Atkinson 

e 
HOWARD GITCHELL 
Green Bay 

e 
E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 

e 
MORTIMER G. HUBER 
Madison 

* 


F. G. SWOBODA 
Madison 








MILTON R. POLLAND 
Milwaukee 


GEO. W. McCLUNG 
Milwaukee 





“Some day I'm 
Going There!” 


One day, long years ago, in a quaint, old-fashioned school- 
room, when Tommy Green was only a freckle-faced little 
boy, he sat slouched deep in his seat dreamily gazing at a 
map of the world. Suddenly, coming to life and thrusting 
a grimy, boyish finger upon a tiny bright speck, he 
exclaimed, 


‘Some Day I’m Going There!”’’ 


What teacher in all the world hasn’t repeated these very 
words; had this same dream, felt this same impelling urge 
to cast books aside and journey care-free and happy to some 
strange, entrancing, far-off land—where new sights charm 
the eye, new sounds greet the ear, new people, new life, 
strange tongues, foreign dishes, and yes, even the very air 
itself is different—and all delightful to the traveler. . . 
each day a voyage of discovery, romance, pleasure. Truly 
a dream of dreams . 


And now The &tna Life, an outstandingly strong, reliable, 
old life insurance company, has a wonderful new plan to 
assure fulfillment of those dreams—for you—and all so 
easily too—through its new Retirement Annuity Plan— 
Won't you write any one of the representatives listed on 
this page—today—or write directly to: 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ 


GENERAL AGENT 
Etna Life Insurance Company 
312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ed --- 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ, General Agent 
tna Life Insurance Company 

312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


I am interested in knowing more about Aitna Retirement 
Annuity policies, 
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C. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Junction 


EMILY M. ZAPATA 
Madison 


C. MOULTON KING 
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NEW SUPTS. AT WAUSAU & W. ALLIS 


New Wausau Supt. Active in Northern 
Ed. Circles 


VERETT C. HIRSCH, first vice-president of 
r the Wisconsin Teachers association and for 
many years head of the Rice Lake school system 
has been elected 
superintendent of 
schools at Wau- 
sau, succeed- 
ing Silas B. To- 
bey, who has re- 
signed. 

Mr. Hirsch first 
started teaching 
in the rural 
schools of Wis- 
consin, following 
his gradua- 
tion from the 
University 
of Wiscon- 
sin. After two 
years of rural 
school teaching 
Mr. Hirsch was elected supervising principal at 
Birnamwood, followed by five years as super- 
vising principal at Loyal, six years as city super- 
intendent at Park Falls and thirteen years as 
head of the Rice Lake school system. 

Mr. Hirsch holds a Ph.M. degree from the 
University of Wisconsin, majoring in educa- 
tion. Besides his teaching he has acted as presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, vice president of the Board of Con- 
trol of the Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic 
association, and first vice-president of the Wis- 
consin Teachers association. 





Everett C. Hirsch 


Nash Heads West Alllis Schools 


Has Been Active in Educational Circles 
for Many Years 


R. HARRY B. NASH, acting superin- 
tendent of West Allis schools since last 
fall, was unanimously chosen superintendent 
for a term of three years at a special meeting 
of the Board of Education April 16. Mr. Nash 








came to West Allis ten years ago as director of 
educational measurements. He directed the 
comprehensive program of curriculum construc- 
tion which has been carried on by the teachers 
of the city over a period of years. He was chair- 
man of the teachers’ committee on textbooks 
and introduced the achievement classification of 
pupils which scheme has resulted in reducing 
retardation and failure without lowering stand- 
ards. Under his direction the test and measure- 
ment program was applied directly to everyday 
schoolroom problems and the coordination of 
all subjects. 

Mr. Nash received his first degree at Dakota 
Wesleyan, following which he taught in the 
schools of South Dakota and served as super- 
intendent. Subsequently he obtained his A. M. 
degree at the University of Minnesota. He then 
served as superintendent of schools at Osceola, 
Wisconsin, before coming to West Allis. 

Mr. Nash is a member of a national com- 
mittee concerned with pupil promotion and 
failure. He also enjoys membership in the 
American Educational Research Association. 
Several national educational journals have pub- 
lished various educational articles ose by 
him and he has collaborated in the preparation 
of a series of standardized industrial arts tests. 

Mr. Nash’s appointment as superintendent 
became effective on May first. 





Fred Bishop Heads City 
Supts. Ass’n. for 1934-35 


CC superintendents of Wisconsin met 
in annual convention at Milwaukee on 
April 20 and 21, in conjunction with the Wis- 
consin School Boards Association. Timely ad- 
ministration and financial problems came in for 
full discussion. 

Officers elected to head the city superintend- 
ents group were: Fred. G. Bishop, Two Rivers, 
president; Paul Vincent, Stevens Point, vice- 
president; R. J. McMahon, New London, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Paul Vincent and R. W. Bard- 
well, Madison were elected to the Board of 
Directors. 
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MADISON F.E.R. A. WORK 
EMPLOYED 43 TEACHERS 


More Than 4,000 Enrolled in Courses 


T. D. Jessup 


NDER the direction of Director A. R. Gra- 

ham of the Madison Vocational School 
and Superintendent R. W. Bardwell, of the 
Madison Public Schools, Madison conducted an 
F. E. R. A. program that ultimately gave four 
months’ employment to 43 teachers and a pro- 
gram of recreation and adult education to 4200 
students. As a means of determining the di- 
rection which the F. E. R. A. work took, T. D. 
Jessup, supervisor of the F. E. R. A. program 
at Madison, collected facts relative to the op- 
eration of the program. His summary is here 
submitted in the belief that it will prove inter- 
esting to other F, E. R. A. administrators in 
the state who may wish to make comparative 
studies: 


One hundred seventy-one people made application 
for teaching positions under the program. Of the 
people making application, two had no high school 
training, one had two years’ high school work, 20 
had received no higher education than high school 
graduation, 13 had one year of college, normal, or 
university work, 45 had two years, 23 had three 
years, 61 had four years, and 15 had done graduate 
work at college. Eighty-two had had no teaching ex- 
perience whatever. Data showed further that the av- 
erage age of the 43 teachers employed under the pro- 
gram was 311, years; average higher education 2.6 
years; average teaching experience 31/, years; and 
average practical trade experience .8 years. 


The instructional activities were carried on in va- 
rious centers of the city, including 10 public schools, 
the Transient Home, churches, Y. W. C. A., Y. M. 
C..A., etc. Classes were organized in educational 
methods, general physical education, organized games, 
rhythmic gym, ballroom dancing, hockey, basketball, 
boxing, wrestling, volleyball, indoor ball, tennis, 
weight normalizing, corrective gym, golf, reducing, 
general woodwork, sheet metal, art metal, weaving, 
cooking, dressmaking, hooked rugs, dramatics, oper- 
etta, public speaking, band and drum corps, orchestra, 
chorus, violin, piano, glee club, music appreciation, 
sight singing, Americanization, citizenship, commer- 
cial art, silk screen process, life art, English, short 
story writing, and economics. The following table 
will give a general view of the program in terms of 
activities, attendance, and cost. 




















Total 

General Activity Salary 
Physical Ed. --- $3,163.20 
Dramatics sao 999.00 
English 10.80 
Pe Oe WRUED tc cnc snncennsnne 21.60 
Americanization 316.80 
General Woodwork ---- 253.60 
ome Economics 344.95 
SS EE RE ee A Ue ae 46.80 
1 REDO NRA GRE a Ee, CO 286.40 
ID Aneta ahinaticidn uitbicnnakn pgeaisieeigbenianis 1,026.80 
WOU ORITRINEE Sa Sicien cc dcentions $6,469.95 


MISS McCARTHY NAMED 
TO N.E.A. & W.T.A. POSTS 


Prominent Appleton Teacher Elected to 
National Body and Becomes State 
Field Worker 


ISS Blanche McCarthy, Appleton, chair- 

man of the Locals committee of the Wis- 
consin Teachers association has been honored 
by being named a member of the Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education, a na- 
tional body of prominent educators who have 
taken a leading part in the national defense of 
our nation’s schools. Miss McCarthy is the only 
Wisconsin person on the committee. 

Next year Miss McCarthy will be added to 
the staff of the Wisconsin Teachers Association 
as a field worker. Her experience as chairman 
of the Locals committee has put her in intimate 
touch with local groups of teachers throughout 
the state, and in the position of field worker 
for the W. T. A. she will have the opportunity 
of organizing groups and promoting the work 
initiated by the Locals committee. 





The original purposes of the federal government in 
initiating the F. E. R. A. projects were twofold; 
(1) providing employment for worthy teachers, and 
(2) providing an opportunity for those who lacked 
employment or those who had an excess of leisure 
time, to use their leisure time to advantage. The fig- 
ures show that approximately 4,200 people were en- 
rolled in the various classes, taught a 43 otherwise 
unemployed and worthy teachers. 


That these large F. E. R. A. enrollments should 
have been possible in cities where the local vocational 
school was already running beyond capacity with a 
somewhat similar program is a matter for specula- 
tion. The local vocational school, caring almost 
wholly for the community's adult students, strained 
one way by increased enrollments and strained the 
other by reduced budgets, had finally to make “wait- 
ing lists’. On these waiting lists were the potential 
F. E. R. A. enrollments. Had the Wisconsin com- 
munities been left free—even by federal subsidy—to 
continue their regular programs of adult education, 
they could probably have absorbed virtually the same 
number of unemployed teachers, served the same 
number of students, and administered the work un- 
der their customary professional standards. 








Cost per Per Pupil 
Total Pupil Gross Hour 
Enrolled Enrolled Attendance Teaching Cost 
2,725 $1.16 25,986 $0.122 
470 2.13 4,454 
25 43 60 18 
28 -77 52 42 
44 7.20 968 338 
133 1.91 652 .389 
101 3.41 863 399 
71 61 192 23 
173 1.66 886 323 
574 1.80 4,401 233 
4,344 $1.49 38,514 $0.17_ 
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Columbia Co. Teachers 
Very Active This Year 


Seo etnermed speaking things have 
been humming up in Columbia county this 
year. The teachers of the county, under the di- 
rection of County Supt. Jay W. Packard, Super- 
vising Teachers Monie B. Archie and Leone L. 
Noth, in cooperation with the faculty of the 
County Normal school (Prin. M. R. Goodell, 
Gladys Phelps, Dora McKibbin, and Joyce Wi- 
berg) have held a series of three inspiring 
group meetings this year. The fall meetings 
were given over to the organization of a read- 
ing program under the unit classification, dem- 
onstrations of the approved procedures in teach- 
ing music, and a cacaesicel of advanced tech- 
niques of the music tr Other meetings were 
given over to a study of remedial measures in 
various subjects and other phases of education. 

Some of the group chairmen and speakers 
were: 

Henry Roberts, Frances Lange, Mrs. Geor- 
gia Berger, Paula Rathjen, Viola Hendrickson, 
Sigrid Iversen, Elizabeth McGuan, Mrs. Bea- 
trice Roberts, Doris Vanderhoef, Dorothy Bal- 
liet, Alice Boutwell, Blanche Bennett, Charlotte 
and Luella Anderson, Helen Ziegler, Mary 
Ann Williams, Mrs. W. J. Baw, Margaret Bell, 
Wilma Lueders, Melvin Mickelson, Sadie 
Sanden, Hubert McCormick, Samuel Cupery, 
Evyllu Ingram, Grace Goodman, Helen Eagen, 
Mary Salzman, Agnes Anderson, Viola Carn- 
cross, and Isabel Bennett. 


DOOR COUNTY SCHOOLS 
UTILIZE C. W. A. FUNDS 


Quick Action of County School Officials 
Results in Large Grants 





Bie to the quick action on the d ace of school 
officials in Door county, headed by County 
Superintendent Kenneth M. Viste most of the 
rural schools of the county have been repaired 
by C. W. A. funds this winter. 

Last December County Superintendent Viste 
attended a conference meeting at Madison de- 
voted to the discussion of securing C. W. A. 
work for the schools of the state, and upon his 
return to Sturgeon Bay he organized things and 
submitted projects for 56 out of the 59 schools 
of the county, prior to the Christmas recess. 
Close cooperation with C. W. A. project off- 
cials resulted in allotments, for Door county 
schools, to the amount of $34,489.03, in addi- 
tion to $390 for libraries and approximately 
$957 for health inspection. 





RACINE TO CELEBRATE 
100TH YEAR OF BIRTH 


4-Act Drama Planned 


M THOMAS LUCARELI of Washington 
. Junior High school, Racine, has written 
us concerning an interesting school project, 
right in line with the tercentenary celebration 
of the state next fall. 

By coincidence Racine will be celebrating its 
100th birthday at the same time that the state 
will be celebrating the discovery of Wisconsin 
by Nicolet, in 1634. The celebration of these 
two events in the same year is fitting, for the 
history and growth of Racine has been closely 
paralleled by state events. Wisconsin became a 
state in 1848, and Racine was incorporated as 
a city the same year. The state’s developments 
in agriculture, industry and education have been 
closely followed by equal developments in Ra- 
cine, which has grown to become the second 
largest city in the state. 

Recently, in an informal way, some of the 
teachers of English and the Social Sciences at 
Washington Park Junior High school planned 
to prepare a play which would commemorate 
the growth of Racine. The following “acts” of 
the proposed drama were decided upon: 


Act I. The Redman 

Scene 1. Various tribes of Indians seated around 
council-fire discussing their mistreatment at the 
hands of the whiteman. 

Scene 2. Cession of the land by the chiefs of the 
Chippewa, the Ottawa, and the Pottawattomi 
confederacy at the Treaty of Fort Armstrong 
made on Sept. 15, 1832, at Chicago. 


Act II. Pioneer Life in Racine from 
1834-1848 
Scene: House warming in a newly furnished log 
cabin of an early settler. This scene depicts the 
customs of early pioneer life. 


Act III. Political Life of Racine from 
1848-1865 
Scene: Dormitory of the Racine Female Seminary, 
one of the first educational institutions in Racine. 


Act IV. Industrial Development of Racine 
Under the Phases of Production, Dis- 
tribution, and Transportation 
Scene: A meeting of the Association of Commerce 
discussing industries of Racine. The scene shows 
Racine as the “City of Advantages,’ with a 
large foreign population and what each foreign 
element has contributed to the city and how 
Racine has been a melting-pot. 

The prologue and epilogue depict the Spirit of Prog- 
ress in our city during these hundred years, 


Students did a goodly share of the work in 
preparing the material, and in that way have 
gained a great. deal of knowledge concerning 
Racine and Wisconsin. 














SCHOOL BEAUTIFICATION 
UNDER WAY IN CLARK CO. 


Suggestions of Shrub Planting Given 


pel L. M. Millard of Clark county thinks 
that too many schools are aptly described 
by the saying ‘Still sits the schoolhouse by the 
road, a ragged beggar sunning.” A school beau- 
tification program is under way, to change this 
description of the schools, at least as far as 
Clark county is concerned. The superintendent 
has issued a very helpful bulletin for teachers 
and boards on improving the school grounds. 
It lists desirable shrubs, where to plant them 
and how. Lay-outs for shrubs and hedges as a 
means of obscuring toilets are presented. This 
is a very fine project and the bulletin contains 
material which will simplify the task of beauti- 
fication for Clark county schools. 

Observance of Humane Week was abetted by 
a practical bulletin upon Kindness to Animals. 
Among suggestions which anyone may carry out 
were included bird houses, nesting materials, 
bird baths and feeders. 


CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 
HELD AT STEVENS POINT 


Teachers Give Services Free 


1B pennies the past two years, Central State 
Teachers college, in answer to insistant de- 
mand, has inaugurated evening credit classes 
for the teachers of central Wisconsin. Forty-five 
people were enrolled in the night school dur- 
ing the year 1932-33. In the present year, the 
attendance has grown from eighty-six the first 
semester to one hundred and three the present 
semester. The student personnel find not 
only teachers but business and professional peo- 
ple and home-makers as well, who are seeking 
advantages of study for culture as well as for 
credit. 

The demand for courses has been very wide- 
spread. Students drive in from distances as 
great as sixty miles to attend the sessions. The 
evening schedule begins at five o’clock and con- 
tinues in periods of ninety minutes each. In ad- 
dition to the academic courses, laboratory sci- 
ence courses may be pursued under certain 
specified conditions. 

Members of the faculty of Central State 
Teachers College have volunteered their time 
for this unique service, and the work is given 
in addition to their regular schedule without re- 
muneration. Classes have been given in the fol- 














N.E. A. AT WASHINGTON 
JUNE 30 THRU JULY 6 


Wisconsin Breakfast July 2 


NDICATIONS are that Wisconsin will have 

good-sized representation at the N. E. A. in 
July. Arrangements and information for the 
convenience of those attending thus far com- 
pleted: 

Wisconsin Headquarters will be at May- 
flower Hotel. Register soon after arrival. 

The Wisconsin Breakfast will be held at 
The Lee House, 15th and L Streets, on Mon- 
day morning. Delegates will receive instruc- 
tions at that time. Make reservations at our 
Headquarters. All are invited. Bring friends 
and former Wisconsinites. 

General convention sessions will be held in 
the Washington Auditorium, New York Ave. 
and E Street. 

The N. E. A. has furnished us with a list 
of approved Washington hotels, rates and lo- 
cation. Hotel information will be furnished to 
any desiring same. 

Railroad identification certificates will also 
be obtainable from the Secretary's office. 





LAW OFFERS SCHOOLING 
FOR VETERANS’ CHILDREN 


Allowances Only for Children of Vets. 
Whose Death Due Directly to War 


Bie law provides for schooling for children 
of those World War veterans whose death, 
traceable to war causes, occurred between 
April 6, 1917 and July 2, 1921. This is avail- 
able to children not under 16 and not over 24 
years of age, and who desire to continue school- 
ing in the public elementary, high, vocational, 
or higher educational institutions. Such privi- 
lege is offered under rules prescribed by the 
adjutant general and the child shall receive $30 
per month while in attendance at an educational 
institution. Teachers or school administrators 
desiring detailed information for the purpose 
of assisting children who may be eligible should 
write the Adjutant-General. 





lowing subjects by these instructors: History, 
E. T. Smith, H. R. Steiner; Geography, C. F. 
Watson, Miss Gertie Hanson; Literature, L. M. 
Burroughs, Miss Mildred Davis, N. E. Knut- 
zen; Picture Study, O. W. Neale; Education, 
F. N. Spindler, N. O. Reppen; Chemistry, 
T. A. Rogers; Biology, Miss Jessie Jones, 
Henry Hansen; Art, Miss Edna Carlsten; In- 
dustrial Arts, V. E. Thompson. 
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Prepare for 
Better Teaching 
Positions 

or 


Executive Positions 
in BUSINESS 










Established 1863 


SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES 
Begin June 25, or July 9. 6-8-10 Weeks Courses 
INTENSIVE COURSES arranged especially for Teachers. 
Check courses, below, that interest you, and mail ad 
with your name and address. Catalog and full details 
will follow. 
(] Accounting (Construc- [J Income Tax 
tive and Advanced) [] Money & Banking 
0) Advertising J Music 
C) Bookkeeping (0 Methods of Teaching 
LJ Business Correspond- El Office Appliances 


ence 
(0 Office Procedure and 
C) Business Psychology Disciice 


(0 Civil Service Coaching ; 
(J Court & Convention O sar al Develop- 
men 





Reportin F 
OC. P. A. Questions () Salesmanship 
and Problems (] Penmanship 
0 Dramatics OO Secretarial Training 


0 Filing () Touch Typewriting 
oO Greg Shorthand B Teaching Practice 
rite Registrar for Full Information 
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“ COLLEGE, INC. 


6 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee Phone Ma. 0880 
CHARTERED BY THE STATE OF;WISCONSIN TO GRANT DEGREES 
Endorsed by Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
Credits Accepted by Whitewater State Teachers College 
































4 
STUDY and RECREATION 


A College Class 
Studying 


Yellowstone Park, Rockies, Spokane, 
Seattle, Puget Sound, Victoria, Port- 
land, Columbia River, San Francisco, 
Hollywood, Berkeley, 
Colorado Springs, 


Los Angeles, 
Grand Canyon, 
Denver, Pikes Peak. 


JULY 28 AUGUST 16 


Exceptional Rates . . Lowest in Travel 
History - $137.50 $156.95 $193.95 


Whitewater State Teachers College offers 4 credits 
For further information write 


Whitewater State Teachers College 


WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 
Attention: W. C, Fischer 4 
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1934 i 


is National Park Year 
and never have Vacations 
been So Low 


See your own country. Mountains that are 
mountains. Scenic grandeur beyond com- 
parison. Sightseeing, sports, thrills, glori- 
ous summer climate 


Chicago & North Western Railway serves 
more of the West than any other railroad, in- 
cluding Black Hills of South Dakota, Colo- 
rado, California, Pacific Northwest — Yel- 
lowstone, Grand Teton, Zion, Bryce, Grand 
Canyon National Parks—Wisconsin, Upper 
Michigan and Minnesota North Woods. 


Rail fares are way down—Pullman charges, 
too—a full third. Hotel, sightseeing and 
other expenses reduced. 


and going or returning, 
why not visit 


Chicago World’s Fair 
May 26 — November 1, 1934 


So much bigger and better—more interest- 
ing—more colorful—more romantic than 
last year. The foreign villages reproduce 
not Only actual buildings but the very Old- 
World atmosphere of those far-away per 
Gaiety, life, sparkling animation—the true 
carnival spirit. 





Like to know about our Low Cost, Escorted, 
All-Expense Tours to the West? We'll be 
glad to send full information. 





Phone, write or call Agents 
CHICAGO «& 


NORTH WESTERN 


RAILWAY 


























MAY, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR 
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Jean de Reszke and the Great Days of Opera 
Clara Leiser, Milton, Balch & Company, New 
York 

EAN DE RESZKE is a fabulous figure to most of 

this generation. He belonged to the great days 

of opera when the world over great operatic singers 
were the aristocracy of culture. In this book Miss 
Leiser has told the story of his career so well that he 
lives again among the immortals. Woven into the 
biography of Jean de Reszke is the story of his 
brother Edouard and his sister Josephine. Here is also 
the background of the opera with many illuminating 
incidents and interesting personalities. 

A thorough student, Miss Leiser has gathered by 
travel, interviews, documents, fugitive reviews of per- 
formances, and the like an amazing fund of informa- 
tion. This she has sifted, organized, condensed, and 
set down honestly but with something of the spirit 
of a hero-worshipper. Her style indicates that she 
has taken seriously de Reszke’s admonition to his 
pupils, ‘“‘cultivate the love of words.” 

Jean de Reszke was a great singer, a great teacher, 
a great artist, and a greater man. One does not read 
many pages without having a picture begin to form 
in his mind. Soon he is literally walking and talk- 
ing and listening to this man who makes you under- 
stand that verse, action, and music may be combined 
to bring one near the infinite and divine. 

Miss Leiser has given musicians a book for which 
music lovers will forever be indebted to her, and she 
has made a great tenor and his age understandable 
and real to the rest of us. The biography is a fine 
piece of work made possible only because it was a 


labor of love. 
E. G. Doudna 


Our Environment: How We Use and Con- 
trol It (1934 edition) 
Wood and Carpenter, Allyn and Bacon, Boston. 
Price $1.35 net 


HE magic of new scientific discoveries fires the 

imagination of youth. These new discoveries 
necessitate revisions of all textbooks. Our Environ- 
ment: How WE Use and Control It, is more than a 
revision. The many changes, which experience war- 
ranted and a new edition made possible, have cre- 
ated a new book, 

Among the novel features are colorful surveys in- 
troducing each of the eight Units and twenty-four 
Topics; topic subdivisions in the form of General 
Problems; Workshop Problems and Experiments; or- 
ganization of the Thought Questions and Exercises 
into two categories, Basic and Original; and many 
fine new pictures. 

Health, food, shelter, industry, commerce, trans- 
portation, communication, social improvement, avia- 
tion, television, theories of matter and energy, the 
radio, and improvement of living things,—all are of 
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the utmost importance in a good general science pro- 
gram. The authors have endeavored to present such 
subjects in simple but scientifically accurate language, 
and in a way that will always appeal to and be un- 
derstood by the youthful reader. Thus this text and 
subject are made basic for every special science to 
follow. 
* 


Fnancial Organization and Management of 
Trade and Industrial Schools 
John B. Coleman and W. F. Oppermann, pri- 
vately published at La Crosse. Price $3 postpaid 


E HAVE just received word concerning the 

forthcoming publication, Financial Organiza- 
tion and Management of Trade and Industrial Schools 
by two well-known educators, both connected with 
La Crosse Vocational school. Thus far we have not 
received a copy of the publication, and therefore can- 
not comment upon the character of the contents. As 
the title implies the book deals with the inefficiencies 
in school financial accounting, control, and manage- 
ment. Mr. Coleman has carried out many of his 
ideas in the La Crosse Vocational school, which is 
considered by many as a model school in respect to 
financial control. 

The text contains 300 pages and is being mimeo- 
graphed, printed, and bound in the La Crosse Voca- 
tional school shops. It contains a complete set-up of 
plans, forms, procedure, and philosophy for the 
budget, the requisition, the purchase, the buyer, the 
bookkeeping, etc. 

5 


Books Received 


American Book Company, Chicago 

Administering the County School System. By Richard E. 
aggers 

Guided Steps in Arithmetic (Three-Book Series—Books I 
II). By Bennett-Conger—Conger 

Stories of dhepherd Life. By Annie Johnson Burns 

Strayer-Upton Practical Arithmetics (First & Second 
Books). By Strayer & Upton 

When We Were Colonies. By Knowleton and Gill 


D. Appleton—Century Company, New York 

Plane Geometry. By Joseph P. McCormack 

Reading Through Precis. By Bessey and Coffin 

ite Manual for Group Leadership. By O. Garfield 
ones 


Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago 
Happy Health Stories. By Mildred H. Comfort. $.70 


{ea Day Company, New York . 
oung Geographers. By Lucy Sprague Mitchell. $1.00 


Ginn & Company, Boston 

Biology for Today. By Curtis-Caldwell-Sherman. $1.76 

Directed Study Guide. By Alice N. Gibbons. $.80 

English in Daily Life. Gaston—Chapin—Nagelberg. $1.40 

First Year Algebra. Hawkes—Luby—Touton. $1.32 . 

vale ay Yee for Today. (Book II). By William 
etz. $.9 

Man’s Achievement. By Edwin W. Pahlow. $1.96 

Modern Graded Dictation. By Sadie Krupp Newman. $1.40 
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Macmillan Company, New York 

Manhattan—Now and Long Ago. By Lucy S. Mitchell & 
Clara Lambert. $3.50 

Teachers and. Teaching. By Ten Thousand High School 
Seniors. $1.50 

Charles E. Merrill he ean ees 

We Three and Scottie lt oo ll $.64 


Row, Peterson & Co., New York 

Balls Character “Through Dramatization. By Jessica 
ilds 

Champion Arithmetic Fa I, Il, and III). By Brown- 
irick—-Guy-Eld as 

Fun With aaa y Brown—Mirick—Guy-—Eldredge 


Scot Chic: 
Health Ss tok II). By Fee “Gray-Matthews. $.68 


Silver, Burdett & Company, oe 
La Locura De Amor (Tamayo Y Baus). Edited by Whatley 
& Haynes. $1.00 
pee C. Winston Co., Philadelphia 
“a for Immediate Use. By Kirk—Street—Odell. 
1.60 
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Plan now to include 


in Fall Adoptions 
tenes’ A 
FIRST 
COURSE 


IN 
ALGEBRA 


It is the simplest adequate treatment 
of first-year algebra ever offered. Plans 
definitely for pupils and classes of vary- 
ing abilities. Meets College Board and 
Syllabus Requirements. 


Ready in May 


MACMILLAN 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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points of superiority 
discussed in 
the brief on the new 


GREGG-ROWELL 
HEALTH STUDIES 





Send for this pamphlet that 
explains a new type of health 
instruction. The experimental 
method of HEALTH STUDIES 
is revolutionary in health teach- 
ing, but you will find it thor- 
oughly practical and easy to 
follow. 

For grades 7-9 


WorLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 














THE CHILDREN’S 
BOOKSHELF 





Entirely new reading materials in a 
handsome new supplementary reading 
series for the first six grades, compiled 
and edited by B. R. Buckingham. 
Send for circular 697. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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parks From Our Files * 





; Last fall the city council of Rice Lake voted unani- 
Coming Events mously to abolish the present Board of Education, 
May 18-19—State High School Band tourna- which consists of nine members elected by wards, 


ment, at Green Bay. and to substitute in its stead a board consisting of five 
June 30-July 6—Summer NEA, at Washing- members, to be selected by the city council. The 

ton, D. C. citizens of Rice Lake immediately became aroused and 
July 16-20—School Executives conference, presented a petition demanding a referendum on the 

U. of Wis., Madison. question. The council’s plan was overwhelmingly de- 
Fall Divisional Conventions feated, nearly five to one. 


October 4— 5—Northern, at Ashland. 
October 4- 5—Lake Superior, at Superior. Jay K. Marshall, former principal of the Suring 


October 5—Central, at Wausau High school, has been appointed an educator and 

October 11-12—Northwestern, at Eau camp advisor of a CCC camp located at Elcho. For 

Claire. the past half year Mr. Marshall has been connected 

October 11-12—Western, at La Crosse. with the University of Wisconsin Extension division. 
October 19—Southwestern, at Platte- 

ville. The press of the state has been full of news items 

November 1-3—State Teachers convention, at concerning Miss Mary Spellman, retired school 

Milwaukee. teacher, who is now mayor of Beaver Dam. Miss 


Spellman became Mayor Spellman on April 17, when 

she was sworn into the office as the climax of simple 
Under the direction of Wm. S. Richardson the but impressive inaugural ceremonies. 

Mattoon High School Girls’ Glee club broadcast over ¥ : ) i : 

station WLBL, Stevens Point, on April 19th. The Miss Edith McEachron, Racine County superin- 

popularity of the program was so great that the club _ tendent was on the receiving end of a delightful sur- 

has been asked to appear again, in June. prise birthday party last month. Teachers in charge 

of the party were Mildred Van Galder, Mary War- 

Kenneth L. Outcelt, county superintendent of Polk ten, Mrs. Eva Sheen and John Koran, assisted by the 

County schools reports that between February 19 and ‘Supervising teacher, Miss Lillie Hanson. 

April 21, a total of 530 pupils enrolled in the adult 








education classes in the county. All of the teaching The Beloit teachers recently petitioned the city 
services were paid for by the federal government, council requesting that salaries be raised in conform- 
under C. W. A. funds. ance with increased living costs. The teachers’ salary 


committee consisted of the foliowing persons: R. B. 
Hurley High school classes taught by Alleen Gates, Averill, chairman, Harry Conway, Burton Williams, 
art; Mary Gersich, home economics; and Fred Krom- Helen Hopkins, Margaret McLean, Ruby Hurst, Nel- 
rey, manual arts presented a fine exhibition of handi- lie E. Jones, J. H. McNeel, Earl Thrall, Thomas 
work at the Hurley High school last month. Hun- Gharrity, Guy Webster and Daisy Chapin. 
dreds of parents and interested citizens attended. It 
was a fine piece of advertising for the local school. O. C. Keesey, Janesville High school teacher and 
M. F. Asher, Rhinelander teacher are spending their 
The W. T. A. Legion Co-operative committee con- summer as directors of the state Y. M. C. A. camp, 
sists of H. H. Helble, Appleton, William Bruce, Manitowish, it was recently announced in Milwaukee. 
Park Falls, R. C. Graewin, Boscobel, V. E. Klontz, Boys from Wisconsin and neighboring states attend 
Janesville, and W. F. Opperman, La Crosse, Camp Manitowish each year. 
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A citation for significant service to education, is- 
sued by the N. E. A., was recently presented to the 
American Legion post at Oshkosh. Other Legion posts 
throughout the state have or will receive similar 
citations. 


About 250 students of Neenah High school par- 
ticipated in a pre-tournament music program on 
April 13, in preparation for the district tournament 
at  Oshkcsh the early part of May. Lester Mais had 
charge of the Neenah program. 


H. S. Rutherford, second vice president of the 
W. T. A. and for the past three years principal of the 
Menomonee Falls High school has resigned his teach- 
ing position. 


Paul L. Kaiser, county superintendent of schools in 
Dodge county has been conducting a series of instruc- 
tional classes for rural and state graded school teach- 
ers of the county this spring. The instruction deals 
with ‘Tests and Measurements”. 


The April meeting of the Oconto County Teach- 
ers association was held at Suring. The program con- 
sisted of speeches by Miss Margaret Devine of the 
Teacher Training department at Oconto Falls, who 
spoke on the subject “Primary Reading”, and Mr. 
O. W. Neale of Central State Teachers college, who 
distussed the subject of picture study in the schools. 


Miss Alma Jakoubek, Marshfield city school nurse 
was confined to the hospital last month with an at- 
tack of the measles. Extra work in helping to check 
an epidemic of some 200 cases of measles among the 
school children of Marshfield was the direct cause of 
Miss Jakoubek’s illness. Miss Ellen Smith, R. N. 
took over the work during the city nurse’s forced rest. 


The April meeting of the Plymouth teachers group 
was devoted to a discussion on “Grading Systems’. 
Members of the committee in charge of the meeting 
were Nelda Miller, Chairman, Constance Shipman, 
Harriet Anderson, Anita Krause, and Jack Farwell. 
After a thorough discussion concerning present prac- 
tices in grading it was decided that the committee 
would recommend changes in the system now being 
used at Plymouth. 


Two new teachers have been hired at Hortonville. 
Miss Ardys Griswald, Dale, replaces Miss Bernice 
Mortenson in the primary room, and Arthur C. Hast- 
ings, of Manawa, has been added to the staff, to teach 
music in the high school and lower grades. Principal 
L. H. Herschberger has been hired for three years. 


Delavan has the unique honor of having two cham- 
pion basketball teams this year. First the Delavan 
High school team won the district contest at White- 
water, and then the basketball team representing the 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf won the Central States 
tournament, competing with teams from the Illinois, 
Indiana, Minnesota, and Missouri schools for the deaf. 


A “school forest” has been started at Eau Claire 
this spring. The work is being directed by Dale 
Aebischer of the vocational school. 


A recent ruling of the attorney general, J. E. Fin- 
negan, states that moneys appropriated from the com- 
mon school fund for financing of transportation and 
tuition of pupils belong to the school fund income 
and may not * withheld by the secretary of the state 
from counties. 
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CREATE AN 
ESTATE NOW 


That will guarantee 
an Income when 


Needed 
e 


Those tours you have been dream- 
ing of are not beyond your reach. 
You CAN take them now and 


take care of “tomorrow” as well. 


Perhaps you have certain depen- 
dents whom you wish protected 
should anything happen to you 
and in addition you feel your 
pension will barely provide a liv- 
ing in later years. 


A saving of $3.24 a week (age 30) 
will guarantee your dependents 
$5,000 or it will guarantee you 
an income of $45.50 a month for 
life beginning at age 60. 


At 60 if you wish to take a 
cash settlement instead of an 
income you will receive $6,855. 
Smaller or larger incomes can be 
arranged for. 


We will gladly supply details 
without placing you under 
obligation. Use the coupon 
or write us. 





MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Without obligation please send me information 
on your “Supplemental Pension” plan. 


ED \ s:cnemacseeeenakh ener esi jake teak deascaaius 
MOORE Vawsarleetmre cde d sd ccnna cha bocce based 
Diam iy SRCUE TOGIOS © 6 ve ce he ccc tascteceans 
eel Mn See UME (A Soh cna Coos es os cdwaldnweneane 


We constantly add teachers to our agency staf. 
If interested address the Company. 
WIJE—5-34 
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The STOUT INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SESSION 
Six Weeks 
June 18, 1934 to July 27, 1934 


New social frontiers bring new responsibilities, 
new problems, and new opportunities. 

The summer session at Stout Institute is an 
opportunity to keep pace with the new educational 
challenges. New courses in Contemporary Civili- 
zation, Leisure Time Home Craft, Industrial Me- 
chanics, General Drawing, Visual Education, The- 
ory and Organization of the General Shop, and 
others to meet the demands in 

Adult Education 

Consumer Preparation 

Educational Provision for all under 18 years of age 
Practical Arts in General Education 


Basic courses in HOME ECONOMICS, INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
ENGLISH, SCIENCE, SOCIAL SCIENCE, ATH- 
LETIC COACHING. 

Summer Session courses carry the same credit as 
regular session courses. All courses lead to the 
Bachelor of Science degree. The regular pam 
schedule is supplemented by a fine list of special 
speakers and conference leaders. 

Located 60 miles east of the Twin Cities in the 
hills of Northwestern Wisconsin, within short driv- 
ing distance of the far famed North Woods country, 
the surroundings are especially conducive to the 
combining of recreational with professional activi- 
ties. Attractive, conveniently located college camp 
colony. Living and other expenses very reasonable. 


For special bulletin of the summer session, address 
Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Pupils of 21 rural schools in Fond du Lac Co. dis- 
played their best handiwork in Fond du Lac last 
month. The display was a new feature in the rural 
school program directed by County Superintendent 
H. F. Hornby, to better acquaint the public with the 
work being done in the county rural schools. 


C. F. Smith of Antigo has been elected president 
of the Wisconsin Valley Debate league. A. L. Hen- 
derson of Wausau is secretary-treasurer of the or- 
ganization, 


West Allis Vocational school has organized a De- 
partment of Instruction and Research, under the di- 
rection of Mr. P. V. Hurley. The purpose of the de- 
partment is to promote continuous evaluation of the 
school’s courses of study and to initiate revisions of 
courses whenever such revisions prove necessary. 


Harold Helms, principal of the Weyauwega High 
school recently passed his oral and written examina- 
tions toward a Master's degree, at the University of 
Minnesota. Mr. Helms took the exams this spring, 
and will receive his degree at the June commence- 
ment exercises. 


The Oshkosh schools are considering the purchase 
of a “radio ear’, as a mechanical means of improv- 
ing the hearing of deaf or partially deaf persons. 
The installation of the equipment has been recom- 
mended by Miss Lavilla A. Ward, and experiments 
with the machine have been so effective that the 
equipment may be purchased soon. By a sound proc- 
ess, operated with metal records and performing much 
like a radio loud speaker, the deaf person’s ear mus- 
cles are given a “‘treatment’’ intended to stimulate 
their growth and development. 





The Layton Park Civic association, composed of 
public spirited citizens of the south side of Milwau- 
kee, have petitioned the Milwaukee city council to 
start on the construction of a permanent high school 
on the present site of Pulaski High school. At pres- 
ent school is being conducted in barracks, 


It looks as though one of the favorite subjects of 
cartoonists—the villainous looking truant officer—is 
headed for the scrap heap, like the dodo bird, if at- 
tendance records of the Milwaukee schools can be 
taken as a general educational trend. A recent report 
issued by Supt. Milton C. Potter shows that in 
1922-23, 2,266 school days were lost through tru- 
ancy, or 31 school days per 1,000 pupils. In 1932-33, 
with 20,000 more pupils in the system, the number of 
truancies declined to 999, or 11 per 1,000 pupils! 
Johnny finds school more interesting than big brother 
and dad did, so it seems. 


The Teachers College at La Crosse is planning a 
special celebration in connection with the 25th Anni- 
versary of the school. The date has been set as Sat- 
urday, June 2. There will be special class reunions 
at noon. In the afternoon, a pageant will be pre- 
sented under the leadership of the physical education 
department of the college. The day’s festivities will 
be concluded by a banquet in the evening followed 
by a dance in the women’s gymnasium. A special 
feature of this anniversary program will be the rec- 
ognition given to six faculty members who are con- 
cluding twenty-five years service. These members are: 
Prof. A. H. Sanford, Head of the History Depart- 
ment; Prof. A. H. Bernhard, Head of the Chemistry 
Department; Prof. D. O. Coate, Head of the English 
Department; Prof. W. H. Sanders, Head of the Psy- 
chology Department; Miss Bessie Bell Hutchison, of 
the English Department; and Miss Florence Wing, 
Chief Librarian. 


Miss Louise Mears, head of the Department of Ge- 
ogtaphy, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, gave an 
illustrated address on Mexico before the Women’s 
Club of Cudahy in April. Miss Mears returned re- 
cently from a visit to Mexico City and environs in 
quest of geographic material. Miss Mears also ad- 
dressed the Parent-Teacher Association of the Green 
Tree School, Whitefish Bay, on the same subject. 


Waupun teachers, under the direction of Supt. 
Wegner, have designed a series of achievement tests 
in each grade and subject. The project, begun in 
1932-33 is now completed. The tests are objective in 
nature and are based on the course of study, the text, 
and drill material used throughout the year. 


The Sparta schools staged a huge school demon- 
stration, April 7, in cooperation with the Western 
Wisconsin Teachers association, the University of 
Wisconsin and La Crosse State Teachers college. 
More than 800 teachers came from points as far dis- 
tant as Eau Claire, Baraboo, Platteville and Prairie du 
Chien. The day’s program consisted of class demon- 
strations based on the principles expressed in the 
Philosophy of Education for Wisconsin. In the after- 
noon, group conferences were held under the leader- 
ship of Miss Gordon, Miss Caldwell, and Mr. Wal- 
ters, all of La Crosse State Teachers college, Mr. 
H. H. Ryan of Wisconsin High school, Madison; 
and Miss Kibbe, Mr. Powell, and Mr. Waddell of 
the Department of Public Instruction. The meeting 
closed with addresses by State Supt. John Callahan, 
Judge Henry Graass of Green Bay, and Senator 
Loomis of Mauston. 
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The Jerome Nelson school at Nelsonville is pub- 
lishing a weekly school paper, the Nelson News. 
Papers will sell for 1¢ each, and the surplus, if any, 
will be used to purchase baseballs for the Nelson- 
ville nine this spring. 


The Public Works Administration at Washington 
has approved a loan and grant of $48,000 for a 
public assembly building at Boscobel. At the same 
time the administration reduced the amount of money 
granted Chilton, for the erection of a new high school 
building. The original grant of $153,000 has been re- 
duced to $145,000. 


The Clark County Teachers association held a 
county-wide mid-year institute at Neillsville, on 
Feb. 17th. Over 200 teachers attended, and heard ad- 
dresses by Henrietta Race, Blanche McCarthy and 
Merlin Hull. Of the 174 rural and state graded teach- 
ers in Clark County only 7 have failed to join the 
W. T. A. this year! A mighty fine record for the en- 
rolling officers. 


A new public address system, costing $300, was re- 
cently installed in the Eau Claire Senior High school 
building. The system was purchased by the 1930 
graduating class, and installed by the members of the 
electrical engineering class, under the direction of 
Wm. Sherman of the vocational school faculty. A 
dedication program was presented at the school the 
latter part of March. 


Miss Kate M. Gwin, teacher in the public schools 
of Marshfield for the past twenty years, recently re- 
signed her position, due to ill health. Mrs. L. E. 
Henricksson is teaching Miss Gwin’s classes until a 
successor has been named. 


Summer Session 


Registration June 22-23 
Classes begin June 25 


Summer session courses are of- 
fered in the College of Liberal 
Arts and the Graduate School. 
A number of ‘the courses can be 
applied by those who are candi- 
dates for degrees in Speech, 
Journalism and Business Ad- 
ministration. There will be 100 
courses—40 teachers. 


Send for complete information. 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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CHEWING GUM like play IS GOOD FOR CHILDREN, 





Chewing Gum does for children’s teeth what running and 


playing do for their legs . . There’s a reason, a time and 


a place for enjoying gum... . it’s difficult to give teeth enough 





exercise at mealtime because of 
soft food. For this reason dentists 
say to chew gum 5 to 10 minutes 
after two meals a day. Teeth can’t 
play tag or games, and, without ex- 
ercise, are apt to crowd and overlap 
— detrimental to health and looks. 





Forward Looking business groups 
shun ig tat ts. They call upon 
great Universities to make impartial inves- 
tigations of their products. Results of such 
research form the basis of our advertising. 
What you read over our signature about 
chewing gum, youcan believe .. The National 
Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 
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FOUR FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH ARE RIGHT FOOD, DENTAL CARE, PERSONAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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C. L. Hill, principal of the Buffalo County Nor- 
mal school has accepted the principalship of the Rusk 
County Normal, succeeding E. L. Edes, who resigned 
to accept the position as head of the Barron County 
Normal school at Rice Lake. 


A straight 5% increase in salary to all teachers in 
the Wisconsin Rapids public schools was recently 
voted by the board of education. 


An interesting student demonstration was held at 
Sturgeon Bay on March 20. Physical education classes 
demonstrated gymnasium stunts, the Footlights club 
presented several short dramatic sketches, and the 
musical organizations of the school presented a min- 
strel show. Jess Lyon had charge of the gymnastics, 
Miss Leah Wildhagen directed the Footlights per- 
formances and Miss Sara Ellen Jones and P. D. Hale 
had charge of the musical numbers. 


At the request of Miss Marie Mathiasen, gymnas- 
tics instructor for girls at the Merrill school, Osh- 
kosh, a course in first aid will be included as a part 
of the physical education program for girls. 


The following officers of the Kenosha Schoolmaster 
club were elected for the year 1934-35: L. V. Haf- 
lich, president; C. A. Strange, vice-president; E. E. 
Leschinsky, treasurer, and L. R. Wolff, secretary. 


Thomas E. Sanders, principal of the Washington 
Junior high school, Racine, has resigned his position. 
As a result there have been several shifts among the 
various principals in the city. F. $. McCall, head of 
Knapp school succeeds Sanders; G. L. Ritter of 
Stephen Bull succeeds McCall; and E. J. McCarr of 
North Racine succeeds Ritter at Stephen Bull. 





HOTEL 
SCHROEDER 


Milwaukee 


A visit to Milwau- 
kee takes on new 
pleasures and com- 
forts when you 
stop at the Hotel 
Schroeder. There is 
service to meet your 
every whim.. 
pleasant, refreshing 
surroundings .. 
a savory food served 
to the music of 
Walter world famous or- 
Schroeder Chestras. Best of all, 
you need pay no 
Pres. more for these 
added inducements 
a than for ordinary 
hotel accommoda- 
tions. Special low 
week-end rates 














Teachers of Door County schools met at Sturgeon 
Bay, on April 7, for an all-day program of talks on 
various features of teaching and school activities. 
Speakers included County Supt. K. M. Viste, Miss 
Helen Laun, supervising teacher, Miss Elizabeth Sal- 
ter, state 4-H club leader, Principal E. J. Young and 
Miss Myrtle Jensen, of the Door—Kewaunee County 
Rural Normal school, and County Agent B. F. Rusy. 


Students of Madison East Junior High school had 
a “courtesy week” the latter part of March. The week 
was inaugurated by the junior council, and included 
assembly talks on phases of courtesy, dramatizations, 
posters, and essays. Teachers commented upon the 
marked effects of the program—though none predicted 
how long the “pardon me” attitude would last! 


West Allis teachers are paid less than school jani- 
tors, according to a recent study made by a group of 
West Allis educators. The average yearly salary of 
234 teachers in West Allis, exclusive of principals, 
supervisors, and department heads, is $1,369.21, 
whereas the salaries of janitors in the West Allis 
schools average $1,532.80. 


J. C. Rutherford, principal of the Polk County 
Rural Normal school, has announced his candidacy 
for the office of state senator from the district com- 
prising Barron, Dunn and Polk counties. Mr. Ruther- 
ford has been re-engaged as principal of the Polk 
county normal, with the understanding that if he is 
successful in his senatorial campaign the state teach- 
ers college board will provide a substitute during the 
legislative sessions. 


Quincy Doudna, for several years connected with 
the faculty of Antigo High school recently was elected 
principal of the Lone Rock schools. Mr. Doudna is a 
graduate of Carroll college and has received his M. A. 
from the University of Wisconsin. 


Leonard Klaase, supervisor of music in the Lan- 
caster schools, is one of the 60 baritones who sang in 
a chorus of 500 in Chicago during National Music 
Week, April 8-13. Mr. Klaase’s leadership in music 
is so outstanding that he has been selected as the 
conductor of the combined school bands at the South- 
western Wisconsin Spring Music festival. 


Leo Schleck, principal of the Emerson school, 
Madison, attended a convention of the Red Cross in 
Washington during spring recess. Before returning 
home Leo detoured to Bermuda! As a well known 
sports writer in the capital city would put it, “Give 
the guy a hand!” 


THINH OF /17T / 





“ALASKA‘198 


FROM CHICAGO ESCORTED ALL-EX- 
PENSE—Pullman, Meals, Sightseeing, outside 
Stateroom on palatial Alaska Steamers—9 Days 


through enchanted inside passage—an 18 day trip. 
West on famous EMP’ LDER via GLA- 
CIER NATIONAL PARK. Returning through 
Canadian Rockies. Other attractive routes, in- 
cluding California, at slightly higher rates. For 
descriptive literature please write, phone or call. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
212 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Phone Randolph 6700 
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Is Needed 


a new residence for women attending 


the University of Wisconsin 


summer sport facilities 













Langdon TFtall 


is available for the 


Summer Session 


it overlooks Lake Mendota and the Campus 
one block from the Library and Union 


a secluded garden court 


wonderful food 
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the rates are very low 
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FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 271 
[SEC. 510 P L & RJ 
MADISON, WIS. 














BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 











2c-POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


Langdon Hall 
Lake at Langdon Street 


Madison, Wis. 








Ganges Suen 


an ideal residence for women attending the University of Wisconsin 








Langdon Hall Showing Proximity to Campus 


Langdon Hall provides an ideal residence during the school year 
to young women attending the University of Wisconsin 


It is fire-proof, safe, comfortable, modern and convenient 
Supervision is complete 


Single rooms prompt good work 


Use card below for full information 


Please send me your booklet and rates for 


Summer Session ~- [] Regular School Year - [(] 


Name Address City 


Below are names and addresses of others who will be interested in Langdon Hall : 














A bronze bust of Washington has been presented 
to the Platteville High school by the Platteville Wom- 
an’s club. It is the first statue to be presented to the 
school by any of the civic organizations of the city. 


All of the present officers of the Milwaukee Kin- 
dergarten Teachers association have been re-elected for 
another year. They are: Miss Marcella Schneider, 
president; Miss Ruth Rounsville, vice president; Mrs. 
Loraine M. Wiese, secretary; Miss Dorothy Batchelor, 
corresponding secretary; and Miss Clara Bues, 
treasurer. 


During the latter part of March the rural and vil- 
lage teachers of Rock county met, and as part of the 
program presented Mr. and Mrs. G. T. Longbotham 
with a silver table set. Mr. Longbotham was county 
superintendent before he accepted the principalship of 
the Sauk County Normal school. The remainder of 
the program consisted of talks by George Landgraf of 
the state department of public instruction, and Mar- 
garet Pryor, of the economics department at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


A Milwaukee artist, working under a grant financed 
by CWA funds, is painting a group of oil paintings 
in the auditorium of the Horicon High school. 


Surpassing expectations of its most hopeful support- 
ers, the proposal to issue municipal bonds in the 
sum of $35,000 to help finance the erection of a new 
gtade and high school at Juneau won by a vote of 
544 to 68. The bond issue is contingent upon a fed- 
eral grant of $104,000 applied for. 


J. B. Spatz, principal of the Adams state graded 
school was recently re-elected, but returned his con- 
tract, and announced his intention of continuing his 
studies at the University of Iowa, doing work to- 
ward an A. B. degree. 


Miss Elizabeth Rothermel of the University of 
Wisconsin is spending considerable time in Waupaca 
county, organizing groups for the spring music fes- 
tival. Professor E. B. Gordon of the University will 
act as judge. 


More than a year ago Cudahy applied for member- 
ship in the North Central association, and it is hoped 
that the petition will be acted upon favorably this 
spring. 


More than eighty high school girls from schools 
in southern Wisconsin took part in the annual play 
day sponsored by the Janesville Girls Athletic associa- 
tion, on May 5. Misses Janette Meridith and Kathryn 
Mulligan, physical education teachers at Janesville 
High school had charge of arrangements. 


Burglars broke into Stevens Point High school the 
latter part of March and annexed $60 in cash from 
the safe in Principal Joseph F. Kraus’ office. 


The Edgerton faculty basketball team took a rough 
and tumble 21 to 16 defeat from the Edgerton Mer- 
chants on March 22. The faculty team appeared in 
football uniforms and played a few minutes “under 
wraps” so to speak. But even after headgears and 
shoulder pads had been removed the faculty mem- 
bers were unable to stand the pace set by the mer- 
chants. William C. Goebel was the high point man 
for the peds. with 8 points on 2 buckets and 4 gratis 
shots. Other members of the faculty team were Boyd, 
Schuller, Bloss, Rood, Kerr and Hamberg. 











The All-Year Authority on 
Where tc Go and What to See * 
Among 700 Wisconsin Communi- 
ties and All the State Parks 


WISCONSIN 
SCENIC and HISTORIC 


TRAILS 


A Travel Guide 
Library Reference 
Educational Possession 


Complete with Rand McNally Trails Map 
e 


Little Known Places Off the Beaten 
Path —Scenic Places — Historic Spots 
—Interesting Characters — Hunting 
and Fishing Guide —Golf. 


Scenic and Historic Trails provides complete 
and reliable information concerning the 
nature and location of Wisconsin's 
natural and historic points of 
interest. 


CHARLES E. BROWN, Director, Wis- 
consin Historical Museum, Says: “This 
Wisconsin guide book will prove valuable and 
useful not only to motorists and visitors from 
other states and countries, but also to citizens 
who wish to be well informed about their own 
commonwealth, 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY BULLETIN 
Says: “Unique among Wisconsin publica- 
tions and well worth having for reference in 


the library.” (Number 4872 on the Wiscon- 
sin Library List.) 
* 
Order from 


Straus Printing Company 


214 East Washington Ave. 
Madison, Wisconsin 


or 


Eau Claire Book & Stat'y Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Price 50¢ per copy—less 10% Discount if you 
mention Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
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Replace your 
old Flag 


with a 


SCHOOL 
SERVICE WOOL 
BUNTING FLAG 


These flags are of fine 
quality pure wool bunting 
fast color, all seams dou- 
ble stitched. Full number 
of stars, 48, sewed on both 
sides of the field. The 5 
by 8 flag is very popular, 
makes a good display, and 
| is especially adapted to 
| rural schools. 

Size Price 
Su6: feet C12 O8:) ..0 5.080% 8 He 
4x6 feet Ts) Ibs.). 


5x8 feet (1% Ibs.). 
8x12 feet (3% Ibs.) . 


See page 12 in our catalog for 
other flags and flag staffs. 


iz Display a clean, bright flag 
every school day. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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At his own request Henry F. Sutton, superintendent 
of schools at Green Bay, has been granted a leave of 
absence to be taken at his own discretion, with the 
understanding that the leave will not interfere with 
the organization of schools in the fall, and it is fur- 
ther understood that Supt. Sutton will aid with the 
school work as much as his health will permit. 


During March a CWA project in the Orfordville 
school consisted of a remodeling job in the basement, 
in order to provide gymnasium facilities for the stu- 
dents. A compressed air hammer was being used by 
the workers, and it made so much noise that classes 
had to be dismissed. Many of the students helped the 
workers, though not too fast, for no one seemed 
anxious to have silence return them to their lessons! 
The probable question in each pupil’s mind was “will 
we have to make up this school work?” 


W. L. Calhoun, principal of Webster High school 
had an exciting experience last month, when he was 
robbed and taken for a mild “ride”. Mr. Calhoun 
left the high school building late one night and a 
man accosted him, forced him to drive his (Cal- 
houn’s) car to St. Paul, and robbed the Wisconsin 
man of $50. After reaching St. Paul, according to 
Mr. Calhoun, the man jumped from the car and made 
his getaway. 


Note from the Wausau Record-Herald “‘ ‘Many 
School Teachers Crazy’, flares a headline. Yea, prob- 
ably want a decent living wage.”—Items of this na- 
ture are appearing quite frequently in the apers of 
Wisconsin. It looks as though people are beginning 
to wake up to the sacrifices teachers have made dur- 
ing the past few years. 


Prof. Julius E. Olson, veteran Norse scholar and 
teacher of Scandinavian languages and literature at 
the University of Wisconsin, has been selected as the 
main speaker at the annual joint picnic and festival 
of three Norwegian societies, the Sondfjordlag, Sogna- 
lag, and Vossalag, to be held during the coming 
summer. 


Around Easter time the press of the state carried 
an item to the effect that C. F, Hedges, superintend- 
ent of schools at Neenah, started a campaign against 
the custom of selling baby chicks as Easter gifts to 
children. He called attention to the fact that the lives 
of the chicks are endangered by improper handling. 


Teacher finds why: One day last month Miss Pau- 
line Martin, teacher in the Dill Creek school near 
Colby, came to school and only eight little “Good 
morning teacher’’s greeted her, instead of the usual 
27. Obviously something was wrong. It was—19 of 
the 27 pupils had come down with the measles. Con- 
cluding that this was a batting average sufficiently 
high to establish some sort of a medical record Miss 
Martin dismissed classes and sent the eight survivors 
home to await further developments! 


South Milwaukee parents had a chance to see their 
high school ‘‘in action” the last week in March, when 
the school had an Open. House program. The gym 
program, under the direction of Miss Ann Rose Gross 
and Clark Van Galder, was given two nights to ac- 
commodate the crowd. More than 3,000 people at- 
tended the Open House. 


The Menasha school board, in its March session, 
voted to restore one half of the salary cuts of the 
teachers of Menasha High school. Last year teachers 
whose salaries were under $2,000 were cut 10%, and 
those whose salaries exceeded $2,000 were reduced 
15%. The action of the board this spring reduces 
the cuts, starting with September 1934. 





* for teachers 


. . alert, competent women who would 
like to add to their income. We are 
announcing an entirely new idea in 
books—Britannica Junior. Each volume 
is filled with facts presented in an un- 
usual way... entertaining and inform- 
ative for grade school children. A 
limited number of teachers will be 
selected to represent us, on part time 
or full time basis, in the sale of Britannica 
Junior. Write for details immediately. 
Please give your age and experience. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


211 N. Michigan, Chicago, III. 








Lemme 
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Miss Charlotte Ross Culbertson, kindergarten 
teacher in Wauwatosa is the author of some interest- 
ing Rhythm books for kindergartens. Miss Culbert- 
son’s books are now being used throughout the entire 
United States, England, Canada, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. 


The fourth grade class of the Menekaune school, 
Marinette, taught by Miss Loretta Budlong, presented 
an interesting Indian project the latter part of March. 
Among the many, interesting things exhibited in con- 
nection with the project was an original document 
signed by President U. S. Grant, assigning eighty 
acres of land to an Ojibwa tribesman. 


A proposal to erect a new vocational school at She- 
boygan was defeated in a referendum vote the early 
part of April, 4,090 to 4,716. 


J. A. Breese, head of the music department of the 
Oshkosh State Teachers college, was honored by be- 
ing selected the leader of a ‘public sing’ in the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, during the national music 
conference and festival, April 8—12. 


For the fourth consecutive year the debating team 
representing Kenosha High school won the Wisconsin 
championship, in competition with seven other schools 
who are members of the National Forensic league. 
The Kenosha team, coached by John D. Davies, de- 
feated Eau Claire High school in the finals, held at 
Ripon. Eau Claire had won the Wisconsin Forensic 
league debating championship at Madison the previ- 
ous week. 

John Davies, speech instructor and debating coach 
at Kenosha High school, has developed champion- 
ship teams for the past five years in every field of 
oratorical competition. His teams have gone into na- 
tional competition to finish with commendable show- 
ings. The 1934 team will compete in the national 
meet, to be held at Kansas City. 


Miss Isabelle Biddle has been named to succeed 
the late Miss Margaret Stafford as head of the Eng- 
lish department at Menasha High school. Miss Bid- 
dle is a graduate of Columbia and has taught for 18 
years. At the present time she is head of the English 
department at Iron Mountain, Michigan. 


The Forest County Federation of Teachers under 
the leadership of George Shaw, Principal of Nash- 
ville State Graded School has instituted and is spon- 
soring a project in schoolyard beautification. Mr. 
Drought of the College of Agriculture, Madison, vis- 
ited twelve rural schools in Forest County recently, 
studying the topography of school grounds and na- 
tive shrubs and plants. In due time he will submit 
to the respective schools plans on landscaping show- 
ing how to use these native plants for beautification. 
Individual schools have from year to year done much 
to improve appearances of their grounds but this is 
the first attempt to make the agricultural project 
countywide. The service from the College of Agri- 
culture on landscaping is gratis. 


Charles H. Dietz, former Green county normal 
principal was recently appointed city scaler of 
weights and measures, in Monroe. 


Henry Bargen, science instructor at Hudson High 
school, has been appointed a member of the Hudson 
Utility Commission. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON. CHICAGO 


Member National Assn. of Teachers Agencies 


We enjoy a fine patronage—especially in 
suburban areas. Correspondence invited. 








For Good Teachers: 
For Good Positions: 


Write for Membership List to Secretary of N. A. T. A. 


532 Genesee Valley Trust Building 
Rochester, N. Y. | 


National Association of |] 
Teachers Agencies 





™ PARKE 


RELIABLE PLACEMENT AND PHOTO SERVICE 
Member N. A. T. A. 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 





Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 





ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
535-5th Ave., New York 415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane 


48th YEAR—In favored communities financial re- 
sources for schools are much improved. From these 
schools we receive many vacancies. Salaries higher. 


Write today for Bulletin. 








Free Enrollment 
W. E. CHASE, Proprietor 





CHASE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(34th Year Under the Same Proprietor) 
Candidates Furnished for All Classes of Teaching Positions 


2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Photograph Service 
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CRAYOLA 
CRAYON 


For Fabric Drawing, Map Work, 
Free Expression, Stenciling, and 
General School Art Work. 
Based on a True Color Theory. 
Packed 8,12,16,18 and 24 colors to the box. 
Our Art Service Bureau will be 
pleased to help you with your 
ART PROBLEMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


ROOM 1923, 41 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 








LIVE in FRENCH 


Residential Summer School (co-educa- 
tional) in the heart of French Canada. 
Old Country French staff. Only French 
spoken. Elementary, Intermediate, 
Advanced. Certificate or College 
Credit. French entertainments, sight- 
seeing, sports, etc. 





Fee $150, Board and Tuition. June 27-—August 1. 
Write for circular to Secretary, Residential 
French Summer School. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 











For a number of years Oshkosh has been regarded 
as an ‘independent’ high school, by electing to waive 
state aid, in order to be given absolute freedom in 
the selection of courses of study and other details of 
management and operation. At a recent meeting the 
board again voted to waive state aid, to the sum of 
$294, to retain an independent status, though Supt. 
C. C, Bishop pointed out to the board that the pres- 
ent state policy does not intend much interference in 
affairs of schools registered in the state system. 





Even under normal conditions it takes a lot of pre- 
caution to prevent the spread of measles among 
school children, but at Rhinelander the kids make it 
twice as hard for the health authorities. Early last 
month Mrs. Floyd Mathisson, city nurse, caught four 
school boys who had mild cases of German measles 
chasing three other boys about the courthouse lawn. 
Probing into the athletic ventures of the measley 
young men the nurse discovered that they were mak- 
ing an earnest attempt to infect the whole school 
body, “because then they'll have to close the schools.” 
More than 400 children were absent from schools, 
even without the assistance of the measles spreaders. 


A new and modern rural school was dedicated in 
the town of Mitchell the early part of April, and the 
speakers recalled how the first log school was con- 
structed in the township in 1855, forming quite a 
contrast to the splendid building erected last winter. 
Walter J. Berger, county superintendent of schools, 
spoke on the program. 


Miss Rosalie Ganz, for eight years an instructor 
at Alma, will succeed C. L. Hill as principal of the 
Buffalo County Normal school. Mr. Hill has resigned 
to accept the principalship of the Barron county nor- 
mal at Rice Lake. 


Miss Florence L. Mauermann, Brodhead teacher se- 
verely injured in an automobile accident on Sept. 24, 
1933, was recently awarded personal damage compen- 
sation of $4,629. Miss Mauermann asked for $7,500. 


The Menasha High school bi-annual school exhibit 
is being held on May 25, and will include contribu- 
tions from each grade or department of all the public 
schools in the city. 


Industrial arts teachers from Augusta, Barron, Che- 
tek, Chippewa Falls, Eau Claire, Glenwood, Grants- 
burg, Hudson, Ladysmith, Rice Lake, River Falls, 
Stanley, Thorp, and Menomonie met at Stout Insti- 
tute the early part of April for the second annual 
spring conference conducted by the state department 
of public instruction in cooperation with the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Arts association. A. J. Romeis of Chip- 
pewa Falls acted as chairman. Discussions were led 
by Arthur Gaffney, Stanley; Emil Anderson, Hudson; 
Homer Rose, Augusta; Keith Penn, Chetek; A. J. 
Romeis, Chippewa Falls; W. S. Sherman, Willard 
Enge and Benjamine Scott, Eau Claire. 


Whitefish Bay, through a referendum, voted in the 
April elections, to float a bond issue of $80,000 for 
school purposes. The appropriation was technically 
for “park purposes’’, as the bonded debt limit on the 
schools had already been reached. 


President Glenn Frank of the University of Wis- 
consin was one of the nationally known men who 
spoke at the meeting of the national citizens’ con- 
ference on the crisis in education, at Columbus, Ohio, 
the first week in April. Other famous speakers in- 
cluded Governor Paul V. McNutt of Indiana and 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 





New Deal Government Jobs 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Many early examinations ex- 
pected. These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. D189, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of Government positions for 
teachers, and full particulars telling you how to get them. 
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Miss Marie Kronzer, teacher in the Longfellow 
school, Oshkosh, has resigned. She intends to be mar- 
ried this spring. 


Miss Bernice Zimmerman, Boscobel teacher who 
was injured in an automobile accident last December 
has returned to her classroom duties. 


All course requirements for graduation from Mari- 
nette High school have been discontinued, it was re- 
cently announced by Principal S. S. McNelly. In the 
future graduation will be from the high school in 
general, and not from any specific course. 


Washington county has pioneered desirable changes 
in elementary school programs and class procedures 
during the year 1933-34. These changes were pre- 
ceded by successful experimentation for three years in 
teacher guidance and direction, which prepares them 
to carry out the first step of the county plan during 
the year just closing. The belief that any one subject 
should not be like the single leaf on the tree specu- 
lating about branch, trunk, and root has been firmly 
entrenched in the minds of the teachers. Floating 
down the stream of school time with a disintegrated 
raft of school subjects has been erased from the 
county’s educational picture. This year’s program is 
not a mess of sub-divisions, uneven in importance. A 
break has been made with a traditional educational 
wheel. The hub, felly, spokes and rim are no longer 
treated as separates. All the teachers of the county 
have become disciples of its apostolic school program. 
And, too, the school patrons have expressed their ap- 
proval without reservation. Fundamentals have been 
laid in all schools for further advisable changes in 
program and class procedures. 

M. T. Buckley, County Supt. 






to arrange 
for your 


WILLSIE 
Capos, Gowns, Hooks 


Willsie’s costumes have been the qual- 
ity leader for years—the choice of hun- 
dreds of schools. They are known for 
their noticeably finer materials, hand 
tailoring, correct design and perfect fit. 
Yet these finer costumes cost no more 
than ordinary ones. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Samples on request. Individual box delivery. 
Order today to insure early delivery. Write 
our nearest office. 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 


205 So. 10th St. Omaha, Nebr. 
1349 E. Milwaukee Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





MONEY FOR YOUR 


Investment 
SUMMER NEEDS? Saineeiti 
4 Too 
e Many Wisconsin teachers will have need for money this sum- \] 
mer... . summer school, travel, living expenses. If you need 7 
cash to “tide you over’ the salaryless summer months you will Our care in making 
be money ahead to borrow from the Wisconsin Teachers Credit eee, as Oe 


Union, operated under the auspices of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association for the sole benefit of our members. 


Interest Rate Lowered to .9 of 1% 


Due to the character of our loans we are able to lend teachers 
money at an unusually low rate of interest. At the present 


time the rate is only .9 of 1% per month on the unpaid bal- —- - on Wien. 
ance! No commercial company can extend such low rates to sin Teachers Credit 


teachers. 


Our resources are rather limited. We can only loan ‘to a small 
proportion of those desiring money each year. 


APPLICATION NOW. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 


716 Insurance Bldg., Madison, Wisconsin 





So MAKE details. 





that only teachers with 
contracts can borrow, 
permits us to loan 
money at a low rate 
of interest and_ still 
give investors a high 
return on their invest- 
ment. Any member of 
the W. T. A. has the 
Opportunity of put- 


Union. 


We suggest that you 
write us for further 
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TWO WEEKS VACATION 
Washington—New York Tour 
New England—Canada Tour 
Black Hills Tour 
Western Yellowstone Tour 





East, 
Tour 


213 S. Neil St. 


FOUR WEEKS VACATION 
New England—Canada 


Write for Illustrated Circulars giving full details! 


PARKHILLS’ TOURS 


Summer School Credit 


given on the 


Illinois State Normal 


RED BIRD GEOGRAPHY 
TOUR OF THE WEST *& .,..1 


FIVE WEEKS VACATION 
Western Yellowstone Tour 


EIGHT WEEKS VACATION 
California National Parks Tour 






Champaign, Illinois 





George Ronek Jr., manual arts instructor at Wau- 
sau lost two fingers in a wood jointer last month. 
Arthur Dehlinger substituted for him. 





PROFITABLE SUMMER WORK 


Superintendent or principal wanted by na- 
tionally known firm to represent new product en- 
| dorsed by leading educational associations and 
needed by every school and teacher. Can equal or 
| exceed your present salary during summer in home 
territory or elsewhere. Excellent chance for perma- 
nent executive position. P. C. Hoffman, 203 
N. Wabash, Chicago. 











CLEMONS FRIENDLY TOURS-- Season of 1934 
June 9 Century of Progress 
June 30 Yellowstone — A Dude Ranch — Salt Lake — 
Royal Gorge — Pike’s Peak — Denver 
July 28 Yellowstone -- Flathead Valley — Glacier Park 
Lowe Prices in History 
CLEMONS Tou 3, 30 E. 15ist St., Harvey, Ill. 
Note: Mr. Clemons was formerly associated with State Teachers 
College, Platteville, Wis. 





WORLD FAIR TOURISTS—NOTICE! 


Rooms in nice private home, NORTH SIDE of Chi- 
cago at $1.00 per day per person, or $6.00 per week 
per person. Garages near by for 25¢ per day. Good 
street car service within 500 feet. Takes you direct to 
Century of Progress gates. 

Write for reservations and particulars to: 

rs. L. O. Kerr, 1422 Berteau Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











M Oo Be 
Phone Lake View 2798 
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Here’s a record to shoot at: Miss Alice Kersten re- 
ports that there are three sets of twins attending the 
kindergarten class at John Marshall school, Wausau. 
Mind you, three sets of duplicates in ONE classroom 
. .. and Miss Kersten sent us a picture to prove it. 
Step up folks, and count your twinlets! Otherwise 
make way for the kindergarten class at John Mar- 
shall where the teacher sees double any day. 


Industrial arts teachers of Racine and Kenosha met 
at the Kenosha Y. M. C. A. the early part of April. 
H. C. Hotchkiss, Racine teacher, read a paper on 
the subject “New Standards in Industry’. 


Forty teachers from grades 5, 6, 7, 8, in the cities, 
villages, and state graded schools of Walworth County 
gathered in East Troy, Monday, April 16 to discuss 
the teaching of Social Studies in the upper grades. 
The meeting was called, and presided over by Miss 
Alli Schwartz, president of the Walworth County lo- 
cal. It was opened with a word of welcome from 
Principal Chester Byrnes followed by addresses by 
Mrs. Caroline Schwartz, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, and Mr. C. J. Brewer, Eau Claire State 
Teachers’ College. The speakers presented different 
viewpoints on the teaching of the Social Studies and 
were both very helpful and interesting. A supper was 
served by the Home Economics Department of the 
East Troy High School under the direction of Miss 
Lydia Bauer. Impromptu talks were given by Supt. 
Charles Jahr, Elkhorn; Prin. Joseph Baker, Sharon; 
Prin. S. R. Hoyum, Whitewater, Mrs. Caroline 
Schwartz and Co. Supt. Laura McDougall. 
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Section chairmen! We urge you to start 
thinking about your program for next fall’s 
state convention. Make arrangements during 
the summer, and give us a completed report 
not later than Sept. 20th. 


The Interim Committee on Taxation Problems has 
held several open meetings on new sources of reve- 
nue this spring. Your Secretary was invited to appear 
before the committee, composed of legislators and 
citizens, on May 1st. The status of education in our 
state, the inadequacy of property taxes and what 
other states have done to provide more school funds 
were explained by the association secretary. 


“Educational Costs in Wisconsin” the latest Re- 
search Bulletin of the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion, published as a supplement to “Guiding Wis- 
consin’s Growing Generations’, has been distributed 
to all principals and superintendents. 


The recently appointed Council of Education for 
1934 held its initial meeting at Madison, on May 5. 
Members of the committee are L. P. Goodrich, Fond 
du Lac, Chairman; Frank Baker, Milwaukee; G. W. 
Bannerman, Wausau; Fred Bishop, Two Rivers; John 
Callahan, Madison; Robert L. Cooley, Milwaukee; 
H. C. Dornbush, Sheboygan Falls; E. G. Doudna, 
Madison; Glenn Frank, Madison; J. T. Giles, Madi- 
son; W. F. Kruschke, Rhinelander; Robert Lohrie, 
Chippewa Falls; Ruth McDill, Milwaukee; Ruth 
Michaels, Menomonie; A. C. Tews, Waukesha; R. B. 
Thiel, Appleton; O. H. Plenzke, Madison, Secretary. 


Latin and English students taught by W. J. Chapitis 
of Menasha High school presented two skits, one 
ertaining to Roman history and the other to foot- 
Ball, at a high school assembly last month. Much fun 
was had by all. 


“Trait actions of Junior High School Citizens” is 
the: title of an article by Samuel P. Unzicker, Fond 
du Lac, in the April issue of the School Review. 


All Cudahy teachers will receive a 5% raise, there- 
by restoring in part the 10% cut which the school 
personnel took several years ago. 


Herman F. Smith, director of music in the Mil- 
waukee public schools, was elected president of the 
Music Supervisors National conference, at Chicago 
last month. During the conference it was voted to 
change the name of the organization to the Music 
Educators National conference. James Mursell, Law- 
rence college, Appleton, was elected one of six mem- 
bers to the music education research council, for a 
term of five years. 


“In Memory of Emily F. Webster” is the title of 
January, 1934, Bulletin of the Oshkosh State Teach- 
ers college. For the thousands of students who came 
in contact with Miss Webster during her fifty years 
er this 51 page pamphlet will be a cherished 
tribute. 


Reversing their decision of several years ago, Kau- 
kauna citizens recently voted three to one to complete 
the high school building by constructing an audi- 
torium and gymnasium. P. W. A. funds will pay part 
of the expenses. 


A. G. Neuwald, principal of the Tigerton High 
school for the past four years has resigned to accept 
the principalship of the Mattoon High school for 
1934-5, 








Teachers !! 
MAKE YOUR VACATION 


COUNT 


If Summer School is out of the question 
for you this year, you need not necessarily 
lose out on your professional program. You 
can make headway by correspondence study. 


We have 400 courses from which to 
choose. Credits acquired by correspond- 
ence study are recognized everywhere. 


Your study time can be adapted to suit 
your convenience. You can progress as 
rapidly or as slowly as conditions permit. 


Write for catalog in any of these fields: 


Business English Music 
Economics Foreign languages Philosophy 
Education History Psychology 


Engineering and Home Economics Sciences 
its applications Library Methods Sociology 


Mathematics Speech 
Address 
University Extension Division 
R. 107 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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Cost | 49 EXTRAS 
Leave Your Pocketbook at Home 


ITINERARY INCLUDES 


SAN ANTONIO OLDMEXICO LOS ANGELE 
HOLLYWOOD SAN FRANCISCO” “ 
PORTLAND ATTLE VANCOUVER 
CANADIAN ROCKIES—BANFF and LAKE LOUISE 
(Optional Side Trips to Alaska or Honolulu) 
Meals—Hotels—Sightseeing—Sleeping Car 
Accommodations—Even Tips Are Included 
Parties Leave Chicago 
JULY 1—JULY 22—AUG. I2 
Ask For Descriptive Pamphlet 


POWERS TOURS 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 
Our 24th Successful Travel Year 












If Your Hearing is Somewhat Impaired 


Use every available means to maintain your 
class-room efficiency, restore your self-confi- 
dence and free yourself from worry. Study 


LIP READING 


and learn to interpret the visible movements 
of speech when the voice is not clearly heard 


SUMMER COURSES, JULY 9 - AUGUST 17 
TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 


LIP READING, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 


Chartered by New York State Board of Regents 
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Miss Anna E. Kusche was recently appointed act- 
ing principal of Merrill school, Oshkosh. 


An agricultural course will be taught at New Lon- 
don High school next year. R. H. Hefferman, Mt. 
Hope, has been engaged as instructor. 


Coach Palmer Michelson of Merrill High school 
has been instructing a group of sixty-two boys in the 
art of wrestling this spring. The course has proved 
extremely popular with the boys—to say nothing of 
their proud “‘dads’’! 

& 


Necrology 
* W. T. A. Member at Time of Death 


Mrs. William N. Ford (nee Fanny Lincoln) for- 
mer teacher in the schools of La Crosse, died in 
Sioux City, Iowa the latter part of March. 


*James F. Riordan, 57, principal of the Brown 
Street school, Milwaukee, died in a Milwaukee hos- 
pital on April 10, of agranulocytosis, a rare blood 
disease which destroys the white blood corpuscles. 
Mr. Riordan was actively associated with the Milwau- 
kee public school system for 34 years prior to his 
death. Besides his teaching, he was active in the 
Milwaukee Schoolmasters’ club and the Milwaukee 
Principals’ club. 


In memory of the service rendered by James F. 
Riordan the following tribute was recently adopted 
by the Milwaukee Teachers Association: 


A true humanitarian! 

The numerous people he befriended and the many dis- 
tressed he po remains unknown. He was ever ready 
to serve and be of service. 

A great lover of children! 

The health and welfare of children was one of his prime 
considerations in life. He was Milwaukee's pioneer in pro- 
viding milk ‘for undernourished youth. 

A splendid friend! 

One could come to him at all times and be assured of 
fair, just, and wise counsel. 

aE pated the most endearing quality of his personality was 
his ability to narrate unique adventures and experiences. 

“‘Let us emulate his virtues, 
That men of us may say: 
The world is brighter, bowser, 
Because he passed this way.’ 
Such was our beloved friend, James Riccden'! 


*Miss Evyllu Ingram, 28, a teacher at the Roose- 
velt school in the town of Randolph for the past four 
years was fatally injured in an automobile accident 
near Portage on April 23. 


Mrs. Jesse Mayo (Catherine Mae Moran), former 
teacher at Hiles, Crandon and Laona, died at St. 
Mary’s hospital, Rhinelander, after a brief illness. 
From 1927-30 Mrs. Mayo taught in the Mayo school, 
near Eagle River, 


Mrs. John Wisdom (nee Mary Kane), 81, former 
teacher in the schools of Portage, died at her home 
in Clinton, Iowa, April 2. 


One of the first teachers of kindergarten in Osh- 
kosh, Miss Antonia Eckstein, died at her home in 
Oshkosh, April 6, following a heart attack. Miss Eck- 
stein retired four years ago, after about 40 years of 
teaching. 


*Miss Nellie Morris, principal of the Jefferson 
school, Janesville, died at the Beloit Municipal hos- 
pital, April 13. Miss Morris taught until the Christ- 
= recess when she was forced to retire because of 
illness. 


Mrs. Margaret Hile Rubey, former teacher in the 
schools of Cameron, died at her home in Los Angeles 
the early part of April. 


Mrs. Roy Panosh, (nee Vivian Harper), died at 
her home in East Chicago last month. Mrs. Panosh 
taught in the Kewaunee schools for a number of 
years, prior to her marriage. 


Mr. Arthur A. Huebsch, 49, former school teacher 
in Wisconsin rural areas, as well as in the high 
schools at Augusta and Mineral Point, died in Chi- 
cago, March 23. After leaving the teaching field in 
this state Mr. Huebsch studied law, and practiced 
with marked success in Chicago during the past 18 
years. In addition to his law work he acted as mayor 
of Brookfield and served in the Illinois senate for 
eight years, concluding his term this year. His inter- 
est was always with education, and in one of his last 
talks with his wife he asked ‘Is the legislature still 
in session? Did they vote the teachers their pay?” 


Harry E. Layne, 64, parole agent for the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial school at Waukesha, and at one time 
head of the Dunn county school system, was killed 
in an automobile accident near Winter, Wisconsin, 
on March 27. 


Miss Lizzie Melaney, 84, former teacher in Green 
Lake, Marquette and Waushara county schools, died 
at the home of her sister in Waukesha, on April 4. 


Morgan J. Edwards, former principal of the North 
Fond du Lac schools, died in a Marinette hospital, 
on March 27. 


Miss Elizabeth Paterson, 77, former teacher in the 
Janesville public schools died at her home in Janes- 
ville, April 5. Miss Paterson taught in the Janesville 
schools for many years, before her retirement 20 
years ago. 


Mrs. Lester Newman, 28, formerly Miss Florence 
Bridenhagen, who taught school in Door county for 
eight years prior to her marriage, died at a Sturgeon 
Bay hospital, March 27, following an operation. Be- 
fore her marriage in 1931 Mrs. Newman taught two 
years at Juddville, two years at Stokes, one year at 
West Jacksonport and three years at Newport. 


Miss Vesta Johnson, 41, teacher in the Brant 
school, Grant county, died in Boscobel the early part 
of last month. 


*Miss Olive Parsons, 22, a teacher in the second 
gtade of the Wilson school in Janesville for three 
years, died at the home of her parents in Hebron, 
April 3, following a long period of illness. 


George Ellis Phillips, a teacher in Wisconsin 
schools many years ago, died at a Princeton hospital, 
March 21, after a brief illness. 


Mrs. Kate Simon Phillips, pioneer teacher in Doug- 
las county, died in St. Paul last March. Mrs. Phillips 
taught the first school established in Douglas county, 
outside of what is now the city of Superior. The 
school was at Gordon, the most northerly outpost 
of supplies for lumberman. During the years of her 
teaching 1884-86 Mrs. Phillips’ pupils were mostly 
Indians, with a few white children of families who 
had accompanied their fathers into the trackless wild- 
erness of northern Wisconsin. 


Richard P. Scholz, 56, an instructor at Kosciuszko 
Junior Technical High school for 12 years, died at a 
Milwaukee hospital, April 13. 
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DO YOUR PART! 


Attend the W. T. A. Convention 
MILWAUKEE—Nov. 2-4 


BOOTH BOOTH 
JJ K 
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T PAUL BOOK & 


[“Matchless” Since 1851 


TATIONERYCQO. 
ST. PAUL » « MINNESOTA 
“Everything for Schools” 
































Thanksgiving Dap 


(1933 Version) 


White meat, dark meat, 
Punkin Pie, 
Turkey stuffin’ 
Piled sky high: 
Giblets gravy 
Three kinds 0’ cake--- 
Jelly, chalklut, 
An, stom’c’ake 
No school Friday 
An’ home-work’s done, 
Ain't Thanksgivin’ 


Lots o’ fun? 
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Letting Santa Alone 


Anna S. Rebhun 


If I could hide some Christmas Eve, It might be that he’d care; 
What great fun it would be, And run and hop into his sleigh, 
To jump right out when Santa came, And dash away. 
And all his gifts to see. So I guess I’ll go to bed 


But yet I’m ’fraid to run the risk, And let him manage things instead. 
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GLENN W. MEDLER 


Milwaukee 

* 
MUENSTER AND 
BRANDENBURG 
La Crosse 

e 
E. P. KASCHE 
{ppleton 

e 


ROBERT L.PETERSON 
Appleton 


R. L. HIRSCHINGER 
Baraboo 


STODDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 


CHESTER UEHLING 
Beloit 


NORMAN HANSEN 
Clintonville 


B. F. RIPLINGER 
Colby 
e 


A. C. GIBBS 
Columbus 


A H WINNIE 
Eau Claire 


M. L. PAULSON 
Evansville 


S. O. DONKLE 
Ft. Atkinson 





HOWARD GITCHELL 
Green Bay 


E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 


H. G. SHURTLEFF 
Janesville 


JAMES T. O’CONNELL 
Kaukauna 


e 
M. G. HUBER 
Madison 

e 


F. G. SWOBODA 


Madison 


GEO. W. McCLUNG 
Milwaukee 


MILTON R. POLLAND 
Milwaukee 





SECURITY 


The security of your principal is more important than 
Should all or a portion 
of your principal be lost while you are still young you may 
have an opportunity of earning and again building up a 
fund for Old Age Income. This same catastrophe hap- 
pening in older years makes recovery an almost impossible 


the percentage of interest return. 


task. This is only one reason why we recommend an 
Etna Retirement Annuity. 


An tna Retirement Annuity offers you many advan- 
tages that you may not enjoy with your present savings 
program. 


1. The safety of the investment is unquestioned. 

2. The hazard of investing and reinvesting is eliminated. 

3. The maximum return, consistent with safety, is 
guaranteed. 

4. The income is paid as long as you live. 


Perhaps of even greater importance is the Freedom of 
Mind you also purchase. 


Ask for figures at your age, which may be obtained 
from any representative whose name appears on this page 
or by use of the coupon. There is no obligation in either 


case. 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ, General Agent 


Aitna Life Insurance Company 
312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ, General Agent 
7Etna Life Insurance Company 

312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


I am interested in knowing more about Aitna Retirement 
Annuity policies. 

NAME: W2-<22-5 = : 

SI’. ADDRESS. =: : stele eter ae : 

GHEY. See eee , 

(1 #=By Personal Call OL By Mail 

Date of Birth: ===: 


EMILY M. ZAPATA C. H. ANDERSON 
Madison Milton Junction 





C. MOULTON KING 
Milwaukee 

{ © 
| LEWIS E. WEYMILLER 
Milwaukee 

® 
| H. C. KOPPERUD 
Milwaukee 

e 
H. A. MOEHLENPAH 
Milwaukee 

* 
GEORGE H. OWEN 
Milwaukee 

e 
IRWIN E. DALTON 
Manitowoc 
T. C. McCONNELL 
Marinette 

e 
O. C. HINC 
Marshfield 

e 
RAY E. GILE 
Merrillan 

e 
WILLIAM C. HAREN 
Monroe 

a 


LAMPFRT AND 
RICKARD 


Neenah-Menasha 

e 
THOMAS A. DOWD 
New Richmond 

e 
E. L. ATWOOD 
Oshkosh 

* 


SCOTT A. CAIRY 
Platteville 


* 
W. H. CHEESEMAN 
Racine 

* 
H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 

* 


W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 

e 
F. R. CRUMPTON 
Superior 

® 
OTTO C. FREYER 
Waukesha 

e 


OPPERMANN & 
HELLING 


Wausau 





G. W. KUEHLTHAU 
West Bena 
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The Value of Education 
“Annie,” called her mistress, ‘look, I can write my 
name in the dust on the piano.” 
‘Sho’ is great to have an education,’ promptly re- 
plied the servant girl—Rice Owl 


The Last Round-Up? 
Prof. (after a very bad recitation)—Class is dis- 
missed; don’t flap your ears as you go out.—Bean Pot 


Modern Youth 


Photographer—Watch and see the dicky bird. 
Young Child—Just pay attention to your exposure 
so that you don’t ruin the plate. 


A Tail Tale 


Jimmy—Dad, what is a narrative ? 
Dad—A narrative is a short tale. 
Jimmy—Then look at Spot wagging his narrative. 


Fraternal Affection 
“Robert,” said the teacher, to illustrate the lesson 
on charity and kindness, “if I saw a man beating a 
donkey and stopped him from doing so, what virtue 
would I be showing?” 
“Brotherly love,’ said Bobby.—Boston Transcript 


An Evangelist’s Son on “Winter” 

The class had been instructed to write an essay on 
winter. One child’s attempt read: “In winter it is 
very cold. Many old people die in winter, and many 
birds also go to a warm climate.”’—T/d-Bits 


Football Thrusts 
She—Did you get hurt when you were on the 
eleven ? 
Jack—No, it was while the eleven were on me. 


Hold That Light! 
She—What are all those men doing in a circle 
with their heads together? Is it a football team? 
He—No, my dear, iust a bunch of Scotchmen light- 
ing a cigarette. 


Student Teacher—Tom, please put whatever you 
have in your mouth into the waste-basket. 
Tom—I wish I could. It’s a toothache. 


Just a Frill 
Math Prof.—Now, if I subtract 25 from 37, what's 
the difference ? 
Little Willie—Yeah! That's what I say. Who 


cares ?—-Ala. Rammer-Jamme 





Phy. Ed. Pfables 


Compiled by Utah Ed. Review) 


Bride: “Who is the man in the blue coat, darling?” 

Groom: “That's the umpire, dear. 

Bride: ““Why does he wear that funny wire thing 
over his face?” 

Groom: “To keep from biting the ball players, 
precious.” —Wall Street Journal 


The fan declares he views the game 
With abstract admiration 

For players who are known to fame 
Throughout this mighty nation. 

He says he likes to contemplate 
The points of science nifty. 

It is his joy to calculate 
Percentages so shifty. 

But some are savage, more or less. 
In their exhilaration. 

Their fierce emotions they express 
Without articulation. 

And—frankly—to the park I prance, 
And blithely pay my dollar, 

Not to admire, but for the chance 
To sit outdoors and holler. 

—Washington Star 


Burton raced up the field with the goal at his 
mercy, but lost his head and kicked it across the 
field—English Paper 


She: ‘Does athletics require any particular appli- 
cation 2” 

He: “No; arnica or horse liniment—one’s as good 
as the other.’—Boston Transcript 


My time,” said the magzate, “is worth $100 a 
minute. 

“Well,” answered his triend casually, “‘let’s go out 
this afternoon and have $10,000 or $15,000 worth of 
baseball. Boston Transcript 


“You look fed up, old man.’ 

‘Yes, I've had a tiring day. That little beast of an 
office-boy of mine came to me with the old gag about 
getting off for his grandmcether’s funeral, so just to 
teach him a lesson I said I would accompany him.” 

“Ah, not so bad; was it a good gam2?” 

“No, it was his grandmother's funeral!” 


The Passing Show (London) 











As natural to enjoy 


chewing Gum oso 


run and play... 





















... asa matter of fact these pleasures are very 
important from the standpoint of exercise. 
Children require the exercise gum gives in 
this day of soft foods. It helps let their jaws 
develop properly—without overcrowded 
teeth. And tested experiments in research 
show that chewing gum five to ten 
minutes after meals has the ten- 
dency to reduce tartar and decay. 
Gum chewing should not only be 
“permitted” but encouraged. There 
is a reason, a time and place 
for gum. 





Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 
The National Association of 

‘ Chewing Gum Manufacturers Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime are Proper Nutrition 
Dentist’s Care, Personal Care, and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 
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A CASE WHERE 1= 100 


VERY Ditto Workbook is equal to 100 ordinary workbooks, because 
Ditto Workbooks are printed in Ditto Reproducing Ink. Simply 
tear each page out at the perforation, take it to your Ditto machine 
and make 100 or more exact duplicates. You buy only one book for 
your entire class and reproduce all of your copies on blank sheets of 
paper. 
Send for a new catalog of Ditto Ink Printed Workbooks and School 
Forms today. It will show you how to reduce your school costs, 
while maintaining or even improving your teaching standards. 


DITTO, INCORPORATED 


2967 W. Harrison Street Chicago, Illinois 
Ditto and Ditto Work Books are Distributed in Wisconsin by 


EAU CLAIRE BK. & STATY. CO. and DITTO SALES AND SERVICE 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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4 More Months... 


Then Continue Your Preparation ata 


Wisconsin 
State Teachers College 





e Before you know it the winter’s snow will be melting and com- 
mencement exercises and “‘finals’” will take the place of school de- 
bates and classroom lessons. Four months pass quickly, and every 
progressive teacher should make plans for a profitable summer of 
recreation and study. 


e Modern education demands constant training on the part of the 
teachers. The best way to “keep up with the profession” is through 
attendance at the summer session of one of Wisconsin's nine State 
Teacher Colleges. 


e All of the state teachers colleges listed below are manned by capable 
instructional staffs, all have attractive summer recreational facilities, 
and all offer a professional training of exceptional value to active 


teachers. 
Write for Summer Session Bulletins 
EAU CLAIRE LA CROSSE MILWAUKEE 
Pres. H. A. Schofield Pres. George Snodgrass Pres. Frank E. Baker 
OSHKOSH PLATTEVILLE RIVER FALLS 
Pres. Forrest R. Polk Pres. Asa M. Royce Pres. J. H. Ames 
STEVENS POINT SUPERIOR WHITEWATER 


Pres. Frank S. Hyer Pres. J. D. Hill Pres. C. M. Yoder 
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FROM WASHINGTON, THE U.S. DEPARTMENT 


OF LABOR 
re . Comes this statement: 
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y¢ TITTD Ty “The program of the future is so to train the individual 
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SON 2 7" from early life as to prevent many of the present 
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WT) in his own maximum physical efficiency should be 


aroused by education.” 




















The posturally 
correct American 
Henderson-Universal 


Read what correct seating cin % 





Baa 


ca n d re) fo r yo U | shown above induces natural, comfortable, cor- 

® rect posture. The tilting and sliding desk top 
insures reading or writing at the correct focal 
Wir. schooling was just a matter of the “three distance and proper angle of vision. Eyestrain 


R's”, education ignored health. Today, student and body fatigue are reduced to a minimum. 
health is a part of every school curriculum. Essential to 
health and perfect physical development—to eyes, to 
lungs, to full vitality—are the habits of good posture, 
which are induced by correct seating. 


In many schools, programs of reseating are estab- 
lished as part of the program for more productive 
teaching and improved student-efficiency and health. 
Temporary, make-shift repairing is supplanted by 


new seating of permanent, correct posture inducing 
character and design. F R E E 


“American” Seating can provide ideally for you— Classroom Posture 


can fit the limitations of your budget—yet give your . 
: , : Post 00 
students the advantages of comfortable, correct pos- oster and Seating Booklets 





ture with sight-saving features as well. We will mail free to any school official or teacher 
a classroom posture poster in colors, size 1714 x 

It will be interesting and well worth your while 25 inches, which shows children why they should 
to investigate reseating with ‘American’ Desks—to sit erect; it contains no advertising. With it, too, 
know the many types designed for specific needs and interesting posture booklets. Address Dept \X/ J 3 














their outstanding, exclusive features. 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums = 








General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan a 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES AND ACCREDITED DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL TRADE AREAS 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO., 320 S. Barstow St, Eau Claire, Wis. 


—STATE DISTRIBUTORS— 
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@ Group study desk work with “American” 
Universal Desks in table formation. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Public School. 


@ Classroom work with “American” Hender- 
son-Universal Sight-Saving Desks, Horace Mann 
School, Columbia University, New York City. 


@ Below— Classroom study group using 
“American” Universal Desks, University 
School, University of Chicago. 









@A rural school illustration 
sent in by a teacher. A pathetic 
example of bad sizing, un- 
avoidable bad posture and 
dangerous eyestrain. 





@ Group study desk work with old type chair 
desks, Rural School, Midwestern state. An ex- 
ample of unavoidable bad posture and eyestrain. 


FREE Classroom Posture Poster and Seating Booklets 
We will mail free to school officials and teachers, a classroom posture poster in colors, 
which encourages children to sit erect. It contains no advertising. With it, too, we will 
mail interesting posture booklets. (Not suitable for teaching or study use.) Address Dept. WJ 4 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branches in all Principal Cities and Accredited 
Distributors in all Trade Areas 





odasiarslewelcumaeon wets eal ‘American” 
Henderson-Universal Sight-Saving Desks, Horace 
Mann School, Columbia University, New Y ork City. 
GOOD’ POSTURE IS INHERENT IN ALL AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY PRODUCTS 
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EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO., 320 S. Barstow St, Eau Claire, Wis. 


—STATE DISTRIBUTORS— 
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For Professional Training Secured 


Pres. Forrest R. Polk 
EAU CLAIRE 
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NOW 

















Wisconsin’s 9 State 
Teacher Colleges 


Where are you going to school this summer? Remember the advan- 
tages of Wisconsin’s state teacher colleges: 


1. Wisconsin state teacher colleges have a special interest in the 
teacher. Here, more than any other place, the teacher can learn 
of new teaching techniques and practices. Wisconsin’s nine 
State Teacher Colleges are professional colleges. 


. Being relatively small, the state teacher colleges offer careful 
individual training. There is no “mass production”—each stu- 
dent is given individual attention. 


. In addition to strictly professional courses, the state teacher 
colleges offer a splendid series of cultural subjects. 


. All of the Wisconsin state teacher college summer sessions are 
in a sense large “family” gatherings. Group activities: hikes, 
recreational programs, concerts, etc. offer splendid entertain- 
ment for all students. 


ENROLL NOW—Whrite for descriptive folders and course of 


study. FREE to all. 


STEVENS POINT LA CROSSE 
Pres. Frank S. Hyer 


Pres. George Snodgrass 


WHITEWATER 
Pres. C. M. Yoder 


RIVER FALLS 


OSHKOSH 





Pres. H. A. Schofield Pres. J. H. Ames 
SUPERIOR PLATTEVILLE MILWAUKEE 
Pres. J. D. Hill Pres. Asa M. Royce Pres. Frank E. Baker 
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